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Dealers 

who  display  the 

Elkhart  Sig  n 

merit 

your  eonfidenee 


Band  and  Orchastra  Instruments 

Factory  Goaranlood  -  Attractivoly  Pricod 


lines.  A  faaory  guarantee  proteas 
your  purchase. 

Elkharts  are  especially  popular 
with  school  musicians.  Many  fine 
school  bands  have  specified  com¬ 
plete  Elkhan  equipment  after  careful 
comparison. 

Look  for  the  dealer  who  displays 
the  Elkhart  sign.  Ask  him  to  let  you 
try  an  Elkhart.  There’s  a  real  sur¬ 
prise  in  store  for  you.  If  there  is  no 
Elkhart  dealer  near  you  write  us  for 
free  catalog  and  details  of  our  lib¬ 
eral  Free  Trial,  Easy  Payment  offer. 

Elkhart  Band  Instrument  Co. 

1232  Jackson  St.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


WHENEVER  YOU  SEE  the 
famous  Elkhart  sign  displayed 
in  a  music  dealer’s  store  you  can  be 
pretty  sure  that  you  have  found  a 
dealer  who  deserves  your  confidence 
—  one  who  can  and  will  give  you 
helpful  advice  in  the  seleaion  of  an 
instrument. 

In  featuring  Elkhart  Band  In¬ 
struments  he  has  demonstrated  his 
determination  to  give  his  customers 
the  best  value  the  market  affords  in 
a  popular  priced  line. 

Elkhart  Band  Instruments  are  built 
to  exacting  standards  laid  down  by 
experienced  band  instrument  special¬ 
ists.  The  result  is  a  marked  superior¬ 
ity  in  tone  and  remarkably  accurate 
intonation  combined  with  wonder¬ 
fully  easy  playing  qualities.  The  Elk¬ 
hart  line  is  complete  and  each  model 
offers  conveniences  and  refinements 
usually  associated  with  higher  priced 


ELKHART  Bb  TRUMPET 

With  rotary  quick  change  to  A.  In  low  pitch 
only.  Hand  fitted  valves.  Perfect  aaion.  Ex¬ 
tremely  easy  blowing  and  brilliant  tone.  Heavily 
silver  plated,  gold  plated  inside  bell.  $CO.50 
Complete  with  case  ...... 


Band  &Orchestra 

INSTRUMENTS 
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Hobart  and  leasing  Bands 
Win  Fame  at  Flint 


yAMONG  the  menv  fine  bands  comprans 
for  Class  "B"  laurels  at  the  nationu 
▲  tournament  this  year,  the  two  splendid 
musical  organizations  pictur^  here  won  high* 
est  honors.  Hobart  High  School  Band,  Hobart, 
Indiana,  won  first  place  with  the  Boys'  Voca¬ 
tional  School  Band,  Lansing,  Michigan,  a  close 
second.  The  Lansing  boys  also  won  fint  place 
marching  honors. 

Coons  are  the  fiavored  instruments  in  both 
these  prize  winning  bands.  Wm.  D.  Revelli, 
direaor  of  the  Hobart  Band,  and  King  Sucy, 
director  of  the  Lansing  Band,  have  both  done 
outstanding  work  in  grooming  their  boys  for 
national  honors.  Both  these  men  are  enthu¬ 
siastic  in  their  endorsement  of  Conn  Band 
Instruments  and  say  that  Conn  equipment 
is  a  tremendous  asset  to  any  band  that  has 
championship  aspirations. 

Conna  Are  For  Champions 
It  is  significant  that  Conns  dominate  die  in¬ 
strumentation  of  all  five  of  the  High  School 
Bands  which  won  highest  honors  at  Flint  this 
year.  First,  second  and  third  place.  Class  A 
winners  and  both  first  and  second  place.  Class 
B  winners  are  strong  "Conn”  organizations. 

This  is  but  a  logical  continuadon  of  Conn’s 
leadership  in  the  band  instrument  field: — a 


leadership  which  it  has  maintained  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  Conns  are  the  choice  of 
Sousa  and  the  world's  greatest  artists.  Many 
exclusive  improvements.  Yet  they  cost  no  more 
than  other  so  called  standard  makes. 

Free  Trial — Ekuy  Payments 
Any  Conn  instrument  will  be  sent  on  free 
trial  to  prove  its  excellence.  Easy  payments  if 
desired.  Mail  coupon  for  full  det^  and  inter¬ 
esting  booklet  on  your  favorite  instrument. 

Valuable  Charts  for  Music  Supervisors 
Conn’s  Band  and  Orchestra  Chans  are  a  won¬ 
derful  teaching  aid.  Standard  in  hundreds  of 
schools.  Set  of  charts  on  18  instruments  and 
text  book,  "How  Music  Is  Made,’’  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  ll.OO,  about  one-tenth  retail  value. 

Conn’s  Band  Organizing  Plan  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  Stan  with  beginners  and  have  a  play¬ 
ing  band  in  4  to  6  weeks.:  Faaory  organizers 
handle  all  details.  Write  for  full  information 
and  free  book,  "Band  Organizing  Made  Easy.” 


BAND 


C.  G.  CONN,  JCtd.,  1242  Conn  Building,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 

I  I  Send  fr«  bool^"Band  [~|  Send  free  book  and  details  I  I  Send  complete  set  of  chara  and  book, 

'  Oiganizing  Made  Easy."  '  on _ instnunent.  ' — '  “How  Music  Is  Made."  1  enclose  |l. 


Naau. 


Don’t  foil  to  montioH  Tht  Sikool  Muricion  whom  wrilins  ASrortitort. 
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I  'We  oAre  SMaking  oAmerica  iMusicaV*  i 

Number  12  of  a  Series  of  Photographs  ^ 


HARRY  F.  CXARKE 


Second  Vice-Pretident,  Nmtionml  Schotd  Bond  mnd  Orchettrm  Atsociotion, 


Read  on  page  38  how  Mr.  Qarke  is  helping  to  Make  America  Musical. 


Give  that  ^Kid  Brother^^  of  Yours 


an  Early  Start  in  3Musie 


HRISTMAS  MORNING!  Before  New  Years 
he  will  have  mastered  scales.  And  by  Spring 
he’ll  be  ”ibe  Boy  WotuUr^’  with  his  Buescher 
True -Tone  Saxophone. 

Then!  You  know  the  rest.  The  better  kind  of  "fiin”  and 
the  right  companions,  as  he  grows  up  to  golden  "seven¬ 
teen”!  Health  in  mind  and  &>dy;  he’ll  make  first  chair 
in  the  Hi^  School  Band.  He’ll  cover  his  chest  with 
championship  medals.  And  the  minister  and  the  family 
doctor  will  regard  him  as  a  model  boy. 

"Aha!  *  Kid  Brother’!  What  a  break.  Would  that  I 
had  had  your  early  start  in  music.” 

Tke  Sax’  WUl  Develap  His  Taleat 

A  Buescher  True -Tone  Saxophone  is  an  ideal  instru¬ 


ment  for  a  boy.  Its  many  keys  tempt  his  ambition.  Ht 
skips  long  hours  of  practice  drudgery,  quickly,  into  the 
thrilling  stage  of  filaying  tunes.  Three  easy,  but  compre¬ 
hensive  lessons,  start  him  right  off.  'The  Saxophone 

develops  a  child’s  love  for  music  and  gives  him  ready 
mastery  of  all  reed  instruments. 

Free  Trial!  Easy  Payaaeato 

Go  now  —  today  to  your  local  Buescher  dealer,  make 
your  selection,  and  ask  to  take  a  True -Tone  home  on 
Christmas  Eve  —  for  six  days’  free  triaL  See  what  "The 
Kid  Brother**  can  do  in  that  dme.  Give  him  a  test.  He*ll 
surprise  you.  And  it  will  be  a  great  Christmas.  If  you 
don’t  find  what  you  want  at  the  store,  write  us  direct. 
Easy  terms.  Look  into  this  today. 


Buescher 


BAND  Instrument  Co.,  1203  Buescher  Blk.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


FbUESCHER  band  instrument  CO.,  1203  Bofcher  Blodi,  BIkkait, 

I  Gentlemen:  Without  oMiffatinff  me  in  any  way,  please  send  complete  catalog  of  I 
I  (Cheek  whieb)  TnimpeU  □,  Trombones  Q,  Bmiwi  Clarinets  Q.  Mention  1 


I  any  other.. 

I  Name.. 


Addrof! 

Town,. 


Oon'l  fmH  fo  mention  The  Stkooi  Mtuieien  when  vrMnf  AdeerHsert, 


The  Editor^s  Page 


The  Opera 

S  THE  opera  losing  favor  in  America,  and  if  so,  what 
is  the  reason  for  it?  Says  one  writer,  “People  desire 
nearer  the  real  things  of  life.  The  fairy  tale  is  being 
relegated  to  its  place,  and  inasmuch  as  opera  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  or  realistic  it  will  fall  away  from  the  interest  of  the 
people.  New  interest  can  only  be  stimulated  by  a  great 
sUr.” 

Thus  most  admirably  are  the  facts  presented.  The  vision¬ 
ary,  imaginative  emotions  of  our  people  are  fast  disappear¬ 
ing.  Romance,  being  a  highly  impractical  illusion,  is  used 
exclusively  as  a  commercial  commodity  of  the  novelist. 
The  esthetic  side  of  American  life  is  fast  being  beaten 
down  under  the  iron  heels  of  the  money  makers. 

In  Berlin  .there  are  five  opera  houses  playing  all  the 
time,  the  year  round,  to  well-filled  houses.  This  is  not  an 
exception  but  the  rule  among  German  cities.  The  opera 
is  the  hub  center  of  Paris,  around  which  the  entire  social 
life  of  the  city  revolves.  In  Italy  the  whistling  news  boys 
on  the  streets  give  one  arias  from  the  operas  instead  of 
popular  jazz. 

A  financial  magazine,  the  other  day,  set  forth  the  inter¬ 
esting  fact  that  the  United  States  possesses  over  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  wealth  of  the  world.  We  are  a  practical 
people.  In  times  of  need  it  is  always  we  Americans  to 
whom  foreign  nations  come  for  the  loan  of  great  sums  of 
money.  But  you  can  visit  their  opera  houses  for  a  year 
at  a  stretch,  and  you  will  never  find  that  they  have  had  to 
borrow  from  American  composers.  Our  ideals  are  gold 
plated.  We  must  be  practical. 

Browsing  again  through  the  pages  of  a  recent  musical 
publication,  we  read  this  paragraph:  “We  say,  for  example, 
that  because  so-and-so  is  forced  to  live  a  very  unpleasant, 
unwholesome  sort  of  environment,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
he  will  grow  up  somewhat  like  his  environment.  Con¬ 
versely  we  suggest  that  a  pleasant,  wholesome,  beautiful 
environment  is  very  apt  to  build  those  more  desirable 
qualities  in  the  character  of  the  person  who  enjoys  it.” 
Even  so.  And  so  the  National  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
Association  has  a  great  purpose  in  life.  If  we  carry  on,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  a  generation  or  so  hence,  the  celes¬ 
tial  angels  may  come  to  dwell  with  us  again,  and  we  may 
learn  from  them  that  life  is  not  limited  to  practical  uses. 
Then  possibly  out  of  our  tarnished  castles  may  rise  a 
Wagner,  a  Verdi,  or  a  Massenet  whose  operatic  composi¬ 
tions  may  live  through  the  ages  and  mark  the  genesis  of 
a  new  Renaissance,  a  holier  love  for  beautiful  and  in¬ 
spirational  and  romantically  sympathetic  things,  despite 
their  impractibility. 


Christmas  Music 

HRISTMAS-TIDE  has  ever  been  a  time  for  music. 
The  carol  has  been  sung  in  Church  from  earliest 
times — at  first,  perhaps,  as  a  means  of  teaching, 
afterwards  as  worship,  and  then  today  as  a  combination  of 
both  teaching  and  praise. 

As  in  all  Church  music,  the  carol  of  these  earlier  times 
was  beautiful  and  appropriate,  even  if,  as  we  sometimes 
think,  now  somewhat  quaint,  with  a  distinct  form  of  its 
own.  In  the  Victorian  era,  again  like  all  Church  music. 


it  degenerated  to  something  between  a  hymn-tune  and  a 
part-song,  generally  uninspired  and  often  insipid. 

Christmas  is  not  only  a  Church  Festival,  but  a  family 
festival,  too,  and  even  now  there  are  few  home  gatherings 
at  which  music  does  not  form  an  enlivening  part.  And  it 
was  always  so. 

As  in  the  Church  and  the  Home,  so,  too,  in  the  School. 
The  Christmas  breaking-up  is  a  time  for  music;  the  oper¬ 
etta,  musical  play,  or  miscellaneous  programme  is  always 
an  important  feature. 


That  Community  Spirit 

HERE  is  a  little  town  in  New  York  State,  called 
White  Plains.  And  this  is  what  developed  from  a 
community  sing  in  that  town.  The  singers  of  the 
county,  Westchester,  were  unified,  and  a  large  chorus  re¬ 
sulted.  Then  a  musical  festival  was  inaugurated  in  a  circus 
tent.  Walter  Damrosch  brought  his  orchestra  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera  soloists  to  assist  this  Westchester  chorus 
of  two  thousand  singers.  Next  came  an  auditorium  seating 
7,000  persons,  with  room  on  the  stage  for  2,500.  And  now 
comes  the  gift  of  a  $75,000  organ  to  the  Festival  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Incidentally,  the  town  shows  a  profit  that  is  more  than 
merely  cultural,  for  realty  values  have  substantially  re¬ 
flected  the  enterprise  that  has  made  the  place  notable  in  a 
musical  way.  White  Plains  is  a  better  place  to  live  in, 
the  population  is  growing,  and  realty  values  are  enhanced 
— all  this  in  addition  to  the  multiplied  community  spirit 
and  town  pride.  It  is  a  lesson  for  other  small  communi¬ 
ties — but  it  takes  work  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
unselfish  few. 


POEM  of  the  MONTH 

(From  “The  Ponean,”  published  by  the  Ponca 
City,  Okla.,  High  School,  Ray  McGuire,  Editor.) 

Indian  Sununer  Morning 
(By  Gareth  Muchmore) 

Kinds  gentle  soft-like  south  win’, 

Blowin’  slow  acrost  the  lake. 

With  the  smell  of  flowers  fadin’ 

Cornin’  lazy  in  its  wake. 

Blackjacks  red,  an’  poplars  yella. 

An’  the  sumac  flamin’  bright; 

So  much  color  gets  a  fella, 

Makes  him  think  his  eyes  ain’t  right. 

Haws  an’  ’simmons  ripe,  an’  failin’, 
Ever’thin’  is  awful  still; 

An’  you  hear  a  hound  a’bawlin’; 

After  ’possums  on  the  hill. 

Somethin’  ’bout  it  leaves  you  breathless, 
Chokes  you,  an’  you  want  to  sing; 

Don’  know  what  it  is  unless  it’s 
Jus’  the  smell  an’  ever’thin’. 


Would  you  expect  to  win  m  race  if  you  dressed  like  the  tentlemen  at  the  right? 


Brickbats 


The  scene  opens  on  a  track  meet. 

The  runners  are  set.  Track  suits 
of  the  lightest  description  on  all  but 
one.  He  wears  a  coat  with  a  heavy 
brick  in  each  pocket.  The  pistol  sounds 
and  they  are  ofiF.  Those  with  the  light 
track  suits  run  nimbly  forward.  The 
fellow  with  the  coat  on,  comes  wheez¬ 
ing  along  behind.  Do  yon  think  this 
yam  ever  happened?  Hardly.  The 
dumbest  boob  that  ever  tried  to  run 
a  race  would  never  do  such  a  thing. 

This  track  is  not  the  only  place 
where  racers  are  running,  hoping  for 
success.  There  are  many  more  tracks 
than  that.  Let  us  look  at  another  track 
meet  and  see  what  we  find. 

This  track  meet  ■  is  held  on  the 
stage  of  a  high  school  auditorium.  The 
racers  who  hope  to  get  somewhere  are 
the  players  in  a  big  orchestra.  Are 
any  of  these  carrying  bricks  in  their 


By  Thaddeus  Giddings 

Supervisor  of  Music 
Minnesota  Public  Schools 


pockets?  Are  they  nearing  the  goal 
as  rapidly  as  they  would  wish? 

Let  us  look  over  the  wind  section 
first.  Here  is  a  tuba  player  “oomp- 
ing”  along.  He  has  ,trouble  with 
phrasing.  He  cuts  tones  short  and 
plays  out  of  tune.  He  seems  to  be 
short  of  breath,  yet  he  is  a  big  fellow 
with  a  goodly  chest.  He  sorely  ought 
not  to  have  trouble  with  his  breathing. 
But  just  look  at  the  way  he  sits.  He 
leans  against  the  chair  back,  he  has 
slid  forward  so  that  he  almost  slips 
off  the  chair  and  one  leg  is  crossed 
over  the  other.  No  wonder  he  has 


trouble  with  his  breath.  He  can  hard¬ 
ly  move  his  abdominal  muscles  and 
he  cannot  move  the  ribs  under  his 
arms  and  shoulder  blades  at  all.  He 
raises  his  chest  when  he  inhales  and 
drops  it  when  he  sends  his  breath  in¬ 
to  his  horn.  No  wonder  his  attacks 
are  slow  and  explosive.  No  wonder 
he  cannot  play  two  notes  in  a  row. 
No  wonder  he  cannot  finish  even  a 
short  phrase  without  taking  a  breath 
in  the  middle  and  making  hash  of  his 
music.  This  poor  boy  doesn’t  know 
that  he  has  a  brick  as  big  as  the 
biggest  paving  stone  you  ever  saw  in 
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Take  mental  inventory  and  tee  whether  you  haven’t  handicapped  yourself  with  a  few  "brickbati,”  too. 

and  Brass 


each  pocket.  He  will  come  wheezing 
in  way  behind  if  he  geta  there  at  all. 

One  of  the  best  players  that  ever 
came  to  the  National  High  School  Or¬ 
chestra  played  the  Sousaphone.  He 
sat  up  straight  every  minute  of  every 
rehearsal  and  every  concert.  His  chest 
never  moved,  his  attacks  were  right 
on  the  dot,  and  he  could  play  a  long 
phrase  with  one  breath  and  make  it 
smooth  and  lovely.  He  could  do  most 
of  the  things  the  best  trumpeter  could 
do,  in  spite  of  the  vast  size  of  his 
instrument.  There  were  no  bricks  in 
his  pockets.  He  was  stripped  for  the 
race. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  one  of  the 
National  High  School  Orchestras,  one 
girl  sat  perfectly  and  breathed  cor¬ 
rectly.  My  eye  caught  her  at  once; 
she  was  so  very  conspicuous.  I  asked 
her  how  it  happened.  “Yon  just  ought 


to  know  my  clarinet  teacher,”  she 
said. 

This  may  give  you  a  hint  as  to  an¬ 
other  brick  you  may  be  carrying.  It 
may  be  that  your  teacher  does  not  tell 
you  these  things.  He  may  be  a  brick 
to  lay  aside.  It  may  be  that  he  has 
taught  you  correctly  and  you  do  not 
remember  to  do  what  he  says  or  you 
find  it  too  much  work  to  follow  his 
directions.  In  that  case  you  better 
throw  away  the  twin  bricks  of  laziness 
and  inattention.  Either  of  these  will 
keep  you  from  getting  very  far  in  the 
musical  race,  or  any  other. 

Here  is  a  French  Horn  player.  He 
looks  funny.  He  plays  pretty  well, 
too.  But  just  look  at  the  crooked  way 
he  pots  his  horn  against  his  mouth 
and  not  in  the  middle  either.  Surely 
he  could  play  better  if  his  horn  hit 
his  month  squarely  and  somewhere 
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near  the  middle.  Better  throw  that 
brick  away,  son. 

Now,  just  take  a  look  at  this  kid 
playing  the  cornet.  See  the  curious 
way  his  neck  jumps  up  and  down  just 
under  his  chin.  He  seems  to  be  try¬ 
ing  to  make  his  tone  wobble.  It  must 
be  a  tremolo  he  is  attempting.  No 
wonder  he  plays  out  of  tune  and  the 
noise  he  is  making  sounds  more  like 
the  bleat  of  a  discontented  sheep  than 
a  cornet.  Throw  away  that  brick, 
boy,  unless  you  can  play  perfectly  in 
tune.  You  will  spoil  your  ear  as  sure 
as  fate. 

There  are  numberless  other  bricks 
both  big  and  little  that  wind  players 
are  apt  to  carry.  Wrong  ways  of 
breathing,  holding  the  instrument, 
holding  the  hands,  “puckering”  the 
lips,  inflating  the  cheeks  and  wrong 
ways  of  doing  many  other  little  things 
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that  must  be  corrected  before  the 
music  you  make  is  as  fine  as  you 
would  like  to  have  it.  You  better 
look  for  all  these  bricks  with  >our 
sharp  young  eyes  and  get  your  teach¬ 
er  to  help  you  throw  them  away,  so 
far  away  that  you  never  can  pick 
them  up  again. 

But  the  wind  players  are  not  the 
only  brick  carriers  in  this  orchestral 
track  meet.  The  string  section  is  apt 
to  contain  brick  toters  also. 

Look  at  this  fiddler  who  holds  his 
instrument  as  though  he  fears  that 
some  one  is  going  to  grab  it.  The 
neck  is  clear  down  in  the  space  be¬ 
tween  his  thumb  and  first  finger.  The 
thumb  is  hooked  around  the  neck  of 
the  violin  in  a  death  grip.  He  will 
have  an  awful  time  when  he  has  to 
change  positions.  He  can  only  play  in 
the  first  position  and  not  very  well 
in  that. 

Look  farther  up  his  left  arm.  The 
elbow  is  not  under  the  instrument  at 
all.  See  how  funny  his  shoulder 
hunches  up.  This  poor  kid  has  no 
shoulder  pad  and  he  has  a  neck  three 
times  as  long  as  his  fiddle  is  thick. 
No  wonder  he  has  to  hunch  up  his 
shoulder.  Let  us  take  his  left  hand 
away  from  the  fiddle  neck  and  see 
what  happens.  Can  he  really  hold  his 
instrument  without  a  shoulder  pad? 


Of  course  he  can’t.  We  can  hardly 
pry  his  left  hand  loose  he  is  so  afraid 
he  will  drop  the  thing.  Not  being  able 
to  hold  the  instrument  firmly  vrith 
chin  and  shoulder  or  collar  bone  so 
that  the  left  hand  can  slide  easily  and 
the  neck  of  the  violin  ride  freely  on 
the  thumb,  is  one  of  the  heaviest  and 
most  common  bricks  the  violin  and 
viola  players  carry. 

Look  at  this  other  violin  player.  He 
leans  against  the  chair  back  all  the 
way  down.  His  bowing  arm  does  not 
move  very  freely.  Let’s  just  make 
him  sit  up  a  little  straighter  and  push 
him  forward  three  inches  from  the 
chair  back  and  move  his  right  foot 
back  and  see  what  happens.  His  bow¬ 
ing  arm  moves  more  freely  and  his 
hand  does  not  hit  his  leg  when  he 
plays  certain  notes. 

Now  put  your  hands  on  his  shoul¬ 
der  blades  as  he  plays.  Now  slide 
them  down  on  his  hips.  No  wonder 
he  has  trouble  with  his  bowing  arm. 
The  shoulder  blades,  ribs  and  even 
the  hip  muscles  are  all  moving  with 
every  move  of  his  bowing  arm  and 
whenever  he  changes  positions  with 
the  left  hand.  When  the  back  and 
hip  muscles  are  against  the  ch.%ir  back 
the  arms  cannot  move  freely.  This 
ponderous  brick  is  carried  by  many 
violin  and  viola  players. 


Here  is  a  string  bass  player,  the 
most  important  member  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Without  the  firm  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  string  bass  there  would  be 
no  orchestra  worth  listening  to.  It  . 
would  be  like  a  house  with  no  under¬ 
pinning. 

How  funny  and  uncomfortable  he 
looks,  this  tall  guy,  as  he  stoops  to 
get  his  bow  on  the  strings  correctly. 

It  is  too  much  work  and  his  bow  does 
not  go  straight  across  the  strings  and 
is  over  the  fingerboard  as  often  as 
anywhere  else.  The  pin  that  holds  his 
instrument  off  the  floor  is  too  short. 
Let  us  put  in  a  longer  one.  How  much 
better  that  is.  He  can  stand  up 
straight,  his  arms  -move  freely  and  he 
can  bow  in  a  way  to  bring  out  tone 
enough  for  a  good  foundation  for  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra.  This  is  a  very 
common  brick  among  string  bass  play¬ 
ers. 

String  players  carry  around  a  lot 
more  bricks  than  the  ones  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  The  little  ones  that  are  hard 
to  see,  as  well  as  these  very  appar¬ 
ent  ones  that  have  been  mentioned, 
should  be  hunted  out  and  thrown 
away.  The  musical  race  is  lots  of 
fun  and  one  gets  along  it  rapidly  and 
joyfully  if  he  is  stripped  for  speed  and 
is  “on  his  toes’’  all  the  time  un¬ 
hampered  by  bad  technical  habits. 
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The  Peru,  Nebr,,  School  Musiciuns. 


Demonstrations  and  musi¬ 
cal  concerts  are  a  grreat  boon 
to  keeping;  up  interest  within 
an  organization  itself — but  what  about 
the  audiences?  Too  often,  families  and 
friends  go  to  these  affairs  to  show 
their  pride  and  loyalty,  but  are,  to  use 
a  pungent  slang  phrase  "bored  stiff." 

However,  there  is  no  reason  why 
public  appearances  of  school  musicians 
should  not  be  entertaining,  varied  and 
pleasing  and  Victor  H.  Jindra,  of 
Peru,  Nebraska,  appears  to  have  mas¬ 
tered  the  art. 

Had  you  been  at  the  Demonstration 
Program  given  by  the  International 
Training  School  on  May  7,  1930,  you 
would  have  heard  the  following  unique 
prog;ram. 

In  a  few  introductory  remarks  to 
the  townspeople,  Supt.  S.  L.  Clements, 
of  the  Training  school,  who  is  him¬ 
self  a  musician,  told  the  audience  that 
he  felt  that  the  idea  of  gproup  instruc¬ 
tion,  free  of  charge  with  furnished  in¬ 
struments,  was  one  of  the  gpreatest 
steps  forward  to  be  made  in  the 
modem  school  system. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  evening’s 
program,  the  Ist  and  2nd  grades, 
dressed  in  all  the  trimmingrs  of  the 
best  band  that  Sousa  ever  had,  brought 
out  the  idea  of  “rhythm”  the  under¬ 
lying  principle  of  all  good  music.  They 
used  for  their  exhibition  the  most 
primitive  of  musical  instraments  such 
as,  the  drums,  cymbals,  tambourines. 


and  triangles.  These  young  folk  were 
under  the  direction  of  student  teacher. 
Iris  Jones,  and  supervisor,  Mrs.  Cas¬ 
tle  M.  Brown. 

“Shades  of  the  day  of  Robinhood” 
next  appeared,  skipping,  hopping,  and 
jumping,  and  at  times  displaying  such 
enthusiasm  as  to  cause  the  audience 
to  gasp  for  fear  of  a  catastrophe ;  but 
the  audience  did  not  realize  that  these 
youngsters  from  the  kindergarten  were 
merely  keenly  interested  in  the  play  at 
hand.  As  the  play  continued,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  members  of  the  group  displayed 
to  the  audience  their  ability  to  play  the 
little  quarter  size  violins  which  they 
possessed.  The  g;roup  contained  not  a 
pupil  of  over  six  years  of  age,  and 
their  ability  to  play  understandable 
music  brought  forth  wave  after  wave 
of  applause  as  the  number  ended. 
Miss  McCollum,  kindergarten  super¬ 
visor,  who  is  an  enthusiast  for  the  new 
work,  and  student  teachers,  Maurine 
Wickersham  and  Margaret  Cain  were 
responsible  for  this  division  of  the 
program. 

Grades  1  and  2  with  student  teach¬ 
ers,  Doris  Rice  and  Margaret  Engel- 
kemeir,  next  entertained  with  the 
“Train"  song  on  their  little  violins. 

“The  Boy  Scout’s  March”  was  very 
effectively  played  by  a  group  of  twelve 
from  the  3rd  and  4th  grades.  This 
group  showed  ability  to  handle  their 
instruments  in  a  variety  of  ways,  by 
bringing  out  the  pizzicato  or  “pluck¬ 


ing"  effect  as  well  as  the  regular  bow¬ 
ing.  Grace  Peterson,  directing,  and 
Lorene  Norton  at  the  piano,  brought 
out  a  fine  degree  of  skill  from  so 
young  a  group  of  musicians. 

Two  part  work  was  brought  out  by 
a  group  from  the  6th  to  the  9th  grades 
in  the  presentation  of  the  “Mary  Jane 
Waltz."  This  group  was  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  of  the  violin  groups  below  the 
senior  high  school  and  they  displayed 
an  understanding  of  both  parts  of  the 
number;  parts  being  interchanged  and 
played  through  twice  for  the  benefit 
of  the  audence.  This  group  was  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Otto  Boellstorff, 
an  advanced  violin  student  in  the 
college,  and  June  Brickell,  pianist. 
This  concluded  the  violin  class  demon¬ 
stration  for  the  evening. 

A  clarinet  quartet,  directed  by  Neil 
Trabert,  played  several  old  favorites 
including  “Old  Black  Joe,"  which 
brought  a  great  deal  of  applause  from 
the  audience. 

The  next  two  groups  gave  the  audi¬ 
ence  the  different  steps  in  the  building 
of  a  good  orchestra,  and  the  patient 
and  painstaking  care  necessary  to 
bring  out  the  musical  talent  of  the 
individual.  The  first  orchestra  com- 


The  KinJergurten  Orchestrm  of  Peru, 
Nebrasku,  public  schools.  Notm  chUd 
in  the  group  is  over  6  yeurs  of  uge. 
Notice  the  quurter-site  violims. 

posed  of  students  from  the  5th  to  the 
9th  grades  was  under  the  leadership 
of  Alice  Hartford,  Bernice  Miller,  and 
Ellen  Wilson.  This  orchestra  brought 
forth  an  example  of  early  instrumen- 
(Contlnued  on  pace  46) 
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Lloyd  Loar 

Continues  His  Story  of. 
Fretted  Instruments' 

■■■  xi 


Fretted  instruments  of  today 
are  vastly  improved  over  those 
which  were  first  introduced  into 
this  country.  But  before  touching:  upon 
their  present  status  it  might  be  well 
to  more  definitely  emphasise  their  use 
in  the  past  by  great  writers  and  per¬ 
formers.  It  is  true  of  anything  that 
if  it  is  to  survive  and  make  a  con¬ 
structive  contribution  to  any  sort  of 
program,  it  must  and  will  contain 
within  itself  the  possibilities  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  successful  consummation 
of  such  an  achievement;  and  that  no 
matter  through  what  vicissitudes  it 
may  be  forced  to  wander  these  possi¬ 
bilities  are  always  discernible  if  one 
knows  where  and  how  to  look  for 
them.  It  is  logrical  to  expect  that  if 
fretted  instruments  do  have  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  assigned  to  them  by  these  ar¬ 
ticles,  a  considerable  number  of  those 
whom  we  consider  grreat  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  modem  music  will  have  noticed 
it.  And  they  have. 

In  the  previous  article  mention  was 
made  of  the  fondness  of  Berlioz  and 
Paganinni  for  the  guitar.  Many  other 


composers  of  equal  and  greater  fame 
have  been  attracted  to  various  fret¬ 
ted  instruments,  and  the  types  of  fret¬ 
ted  instrument  to  which  they  were 
attracted  were  those  to  which  we  have 
referred  as  lacking  in  evidences  of 
acoustical  progress  and  inferior  to  the 
corresponding  instruments  available 
today.  But  in  spite  of  that  these  com¬ 
posers  found  in  their  tone  and  tech¬ 
nical  characteristics  something  they 
recognized  as  valuable  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  musical  ideas  they  were 
moved  to  express.  A  partial  list  of 
them  is  interesting. 

Beethoven  wrote  a  sonatina  for 
mandolin  and  piano  and  scored  for  the 


guitar  in  several  larger  works.  Mo¬ 
zart  included  a  part  for  the  mandolin 
in  the  original  Don  Giovanni,  and 
Handel  used  it  in  his  Alexander  Bains. 
Music  written  by  Paisiello  for  The 
Barber  of  Seville  also  included  the 
mandolin  as  a  part  of  the  orchestra 
and  used  the  gruitar  as  accompaniment 
for  some  of  the  arias.  In  Verdi’s 
Otello  there  is  a  very  effective  inter¬ 
mezzo  for  mandolin  with  orchestral 
accompaniment.  Wolf -Ferrari  scored 
his  Jewels  of  the  Madonna  with  parts 
for  mandolins.  The  original  score  of 
Much  Ado  Abont  Nothing  by  Stanford 
included  a  mandolin  band.  And  Wag¬ 
ner,  Gluck,  Rossini,  and  Thomas  also 
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have  included  parts  for  fretted  instru¬ 
ments  in  some  of  their  works.  The 
opera  recently  produced  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Co.,  The 
Light  of  SL  Agnes  by  Harling,  had  a 
quite  complete  part  for  the  tenor  ban¬ 
jo  as  one  of  the  orchestr^  instru¬ 
ments.  The  list  could  be  extended, 
but  it  shouldn’t  be  necessary. 

When  any  of  the  operas  or  other 
works  using  fretted  instruments  are 
given  in  this  country,  such  parts  are 
usually  assigned  to  the  bowed  instru¬ 
ments  which  play  them  pizzicato  or 
arco,  depending  upon  the  effect  want¬ 
ed.  Many  of  the  older  works  have 
been  rescored,  but  not  by  the  com¬ 
poser,  so  that  the  fretted  instrument 
parts  are  omitted  entirely  as  such  and 
assigned  to  other  instruments.  Some 
of  the  operas  mentioned  have  been 
given  with  the  fretted  parts  played 
as  indicated  by  the  composer,  and  of 
course  in  the  case  of  extremely  recent 
works,  as  The  Light  of  St.  Agnes 
previously  mentioned,  there  would  be 
not  the  slightest  inclination  to  omit 
or  substitute  for  the  banjo  part.  It 
was  included  for  a  certain  effect  and 
produces  it  admirably  enough  so  that 
its  omission  would  be  musically  some¬ 
what  disastrous.  When  these  instru¬ 
ments  have  been  used  in  opera  pro¬ 
ductions  and  have  been  played  by 
musicians  of  suflScient  musicianship  to 
fit  their  parts  into  the  ensemble,  the 
effect  has  always  been  excellent  and 
musically  stimulating. 

It  is  not  that  conductors  and  musi¬ 
cal  directors  have  been  opposed  to  the 
inclusion  of  such  parts  in  their  opera 
ensembles,  at  least  not  generally, 
when  they  were  indicated  as  desirable 
by  the  composer.  It  is  that  capable 
players  of  these  instruments,  with  suf¬ 
ficient  general  musicianship  to  be  yal- 
uable  in  a  really  imi>ortant  ensemble, 
have  been  far  too  few  in  number  to 
make  it  possible  for  conductors  to  plan 
for  fretted  instrument  parts  to  be 
played  as  intended.  It  would  really  be 
more  nearly  correct  to  say  that  there 
were  no  such  players  available  at  all, 
rather  than  that  they  were  too  few  in 
number — at  least  up  to  a  short  time 
ago.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  conductor  who  insisted  upon  giving 
every  work  exactly  as  the  writer  of  it 
intended  it  to  be  given,  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  have  fretted  instrument  play¬ 
ers  in  sufficient  numbers  as  regular 
members  of  his  orchestra,  even  though 
they  were  available.  The  occasions  for 
using  them  would  be  too  infrequent. 
The  natural  and  logical  solution  would 
of  course,  be  for  the  fretted  instru¬ 
ment  players  to  be  proficient  upon 
other  of  the  orchestral  instruments, 
and  to  use  them  in  the  orchestra  when 


not  called  upon  to  use  the  fretted  in¬ 
struments. 

Remember  these  facts;  they  are 
very  important  and  deserve  repetition. 
First,  that  many  standard  operas  and 
other  works  include  parts  for  fretted 
instruments.  Second,  that  such  parts 
are  seldom  played 
by  the  instruments 
intended  because  of 
the  impossibility  of 
securing  routined 
players  of  these 
instruments.  And 
finally,  that  fretted 
instrument  players 
to  be  really  eligible 
for  inclusion  in  im¬ 
portant  instrument 
ensembles  should 
also  be  proficient 
upon  other  orches¬ 
tral  instruments.  It 
is  perhaps  unnec¬ 
essary  to  empha¬ 
size  that  fretted  or 
other  instrument 
players  of  little  or 
no  experience  are 
of  no  value  to  a 
major  musical  or¬ 
ganization.  Players 
must  have  experi¬ 
ence,  they  must  be 
familiar  with  a 
great  deal  of  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  type 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  play,  they 
must  be  sufficiently  musical  to  sense* 
the  proportionate  relation  of  their 
part  to  the  other  parts  with  which  it 
mingles  and  be  able  to  fit  or  place 
their  part  in  the  whole  pattern  so  that 
this  proportion  or  relation  is  main¬ 
tained,  and  they  must  be  well-used  to 
playing  under  the  guidance  of  a  con¬ 
ductor  and  almost  automatically  pro¬ 
ducing  audibly  in  their  part  the  in¬ 
terpretation  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
conductor.  Several  years  ago  it  was 
very  difficult  to  secure  this  experience; 
it  was  somewhat  like  learning  to 
swim  and  finding  it  necessary  to  avoid 
the  water  until  able  to  swim.  But 
thanks  to  the  completeness  of  the  mu¬ 
sic  education  program  as  at  present 
developing  in  the  public  schools,  this 
difficulty  does  not  exist  for  the  coming 
generation.  They  secure  the  greater 
part  of  the  routine  experience  neces¬ 
sary  as  part  of  their  school  work,  and 
a  fine  thing  it  is  that  they  can  do  so. 

All  this  has  weight  as  an  argument 
for  the  inclusion  of  fretted  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  school  music  educational 
program.  But  it  is  far  from  the  most 
important  one  that  can  be  assembled 
for  that  purpose.  Very  few  of  the 
young  people  who  study  music  in  the 


public  school  will  ever  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  major  professional  music  en¬ 
sembles,  and  it  would  not  be  consistent 
to  plan  the  whole  program  to  take  care 
of  the  few  who  will.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  exi>ect  that  most  of 
the  members  of  such  ensembles  of  the 
immediate  future 
will  be  recruited 
from  the  matured 
ranks  of  the  public 
school  music  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  And  the  ex¬ 
treme  importance 
of  first  class  opera 
companies  and 
symphony  orches¬ 
tras  to  the  healthy 
musical  life  of  a 
nation  certainly 
justifies  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  a  con¬ 
tingency  here. 
Especially  when  it 
fits  in  so  nicely 
with  what  should 
be  the  purpose  of  a 
well-rounded  pro¬ 
gram  of  public 
school  music  edu¬ 
cation,  as  will 
prove  to  be  the 
case  in  this  in¬ 
stance. 

Now  a  word  as 
to  what  American 
ingenuity  has  done  for  the  fretted  in¬ 
struments.  The  mandolin,  as  we  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  Europe,  used  violin 
toning,  its  lowest  string  being  tuned 
to  G  below  middle  C,  its  next  higher 
string  to  D  above  middle  C,  its  next 
string  to  the  A,  a  fifth  above  D,  and 
its  highest  string  to  the  E,  a  fifth 
above  the  A.  Each  string  consisted 
of  a  pair  of  unisons,  making  eight 
strings  in  all  to  furnish  the  four  open 
tones,  instead  of  four  strings  as  with 
the  violin.  So  far,  not  so  bad — ^there 
has  been  no  change  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment  since.  The  scale  wais  shorter 
than  for  the  violin,  however,  that  is 
the  finger  positions  for  the  same  notes 
on  the  two  instruments  were  nearer 
the  nut  for  the  mandolin  of  that  time 
than  for  the  violin.  The  length  of  the 
strings  from  the  nut  to  the  bridge 
was  about  the  same,  but  the  violin 
makes  its  fingered  notes  through  the 
finger  tips  pressing  the  strings  to  the 
smooth  fingerboard  and  the  length  of 
the  string  for  these  fingered  notes 
would  be  measured  from  the  place 
where  the  finger  pressed  the  string 
firmly  to  the  fingerboard,  to  the 
bridge.  The  mandolin  and  fretted 
instruments  generally  depend  upon 
(Continued  on  page  3f) 
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“C’est  Formidable” 
“Ahurissants !” 

Says  this  Qreat  French 
Composer,  of  All  Saxophonists 

By  Frank  Willard  Kimball 


The  Eb  soprano  saxophone — 
sometimes  designated  the  high 
saxophone,  or  in  French,  so¬ 
prano  saxophone  —  is  the  smallest 
member  of  the  saxophone  family, 
except  the  soprano  saxophone  pitched 
in  F  (which  latter  instrument  has 
never  found  its  way  into  this  country). 

The  quality  of  tone  of  the  Eb  so¬ 
prano  saxophone  is  much  more  pene¬ 
trating  than  that  of  the  Bb  clarinet, 
without  having  the  piercing,  and  often 
shrill  brilliancy  of  the  Eb  clarinet. 

While  the  instrument  is  supposed  to 
have  a  less  extended  compass  than 
the  other  saxophones,  yet  it  is  capable 
of  being  played  so  as  to  produce  all  the 
chromatic  intervals  from  low  Bb  (Bb 
below  the  staff)  to  high  F  (F  above 
the  staff)  and  without  much  added  ef¬ 
fort,  F  sharp  above  the  staff.  This 
gives  the  performer  a  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  playing  range  and  provides  a 
part  of  the  greatest  tonal  value  either 
in  band  or  orchestra. 

Vincent  dTndy,  the  distingruished 
French  composer,  who  celebrated  on 
March  twenty-seventh  last,  his  seven¬ 
ty-ninth  birthday  anniversary,  includ¬ 
ed  the  Eb  soprano  saxophone  with  the 
Bb  soprano  saxophone,  Eb  alto  saxo¬ 
phone  and  Bb  tenor  saxophone  in 
“Farvaal,”  and  thoughtfulness,  depth 
and  dignity  mark  his  writing  for  the 
instrument.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  “The  School  Musician” 
to  know  that  in  a  recent  letter  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  writer  from  DTndy,  the 
master  musician  confesses  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  with  the  manner  in  which 
his  compositions  have  been  given  ren¬ 
dition  and  mal-treated  by  saxophon¬ 
ists — not  only  in  America,  but  in 
Europe,  as  well.  Here  are  excerpts 
which  it  would  be  well  for  students 
of  the  saxophone  to  ponder: 


“There  are  few  composers  who  have 
used  the  saxophone  as  much  as  I  have 
in  their  works;  but  I  must  say  that  I 
seldom  had  complete  satisfaction  from 
the  instrument,  inasmuch  as  its  use 
in  the  concerts  of  the  great  orchestras 
of  Paris,  has  always  created  great 
difficulties  in  the  matter  of  execution, 
in  the  works  where  it  was  needed.” 

“For  this  same  reason,  my  sym¬ 
phony  Toeme  di  Rivages’  (in  which  I 
had  to  use  four  saxophones)  has  sel¬ 
dom  been  played — and  even  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  in  several  cities  (Cincinnati,  for 
-example),  I  had  to  restrict  myself  to 
an  arrangement  for  comets  and 
basses.” 

“Apart  from  my  ‘Lied’  for  saxo¬ 
phone  solo  (alto)  with  orchestra, 
where  I  had  to  replace  the  saxophone 
with  the  violincello.  I  have  used  the 
instrument  regularly  in  my  lyric  dra¬ 
ma  ‘Fervaal’  which  was  played  in 
1897  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnail  of 
Brussels;  and  at  the  Opera  (Tomique.” 

“More  recently  I  have  written  some 
important  solo  part  for  five  saxo¬ 
phones  in  my  sacred  drama  ‘La  Le- 
gende  de  St.  Christophe’,  which  was 
rendered  at  the  opera  in  Paris  in 
1920.” 

It  thus  seems  that  artistic  deficiency 
in  saxophone  playing  is  not  confined 
to  this  country;  but  since  the  era  of 
jazz,  has  spread  throughout  the  entire 
musical  world.  However,  a  rift  in 
the  clouds  is  beginning  to  show,  and 
the  more  sensible  understanding  of 
the  saxophone  portends  g^reat  things 
for  the  instrument  in  the  not  distant 
future. 

The  instrument  is  usually  assigned 
an  embellished  part  and  is  flute-like  in 
tone  quality,  and  lends  a  most  en¬ 
chanting  voice  to  the  saxophone  en¬ 
semble.  For  instance,  in  the  “William 


Tell  Overture”,  the  flute  variation  to 
the  famous  oboe  solo  contained  in  the 
pastoral  movement,  presents  a  most 
unique  as  well  as  strictly  artistic  tem¬ 
perament  to  the  solo  in  being  presented 
by  the  Eb  soprano  saxophone.  In  fact, 
well-known  symphony  soloists  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  in  unstinted  praise 
of  the  wonderful  effect  produced — the 
oboe  solo  presenting  the  theme  being 
played  by  the  C  soprano  saxophone. 

My  first  use  of  the  Eb  soprano  saxo¬ 
phone  dates  back  to  more  than  three 
decades.  Up  to  that  time  but  one  of 
the  instruments  had  ever  been  used 
in  this  country.  This  particular  in¬ 
strument  was  possessed  by  one  of  P. 
S.  Gilmore’s  players  and  came  into 
my  custody  following  the  illness  of 
the  owner.  It  was  a  high  pitch  in¬ 
strument,  and  the  subsequent  agita¬ 
tion  for  a  lower  pitch  and  its  final 
adoption  by  bands  and  orchestras, 
necessitated  the  purchase  of  another 
Eb  soprano  saxophone  in  Paris.  This 
remained  the  only  Eb  soprano  saxo¬ 
phone  in  America,  so  far  as  any  record 
shows,  up  to  approximately  six  years 
ago.  Saxophone  players  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
instrument,  and  from  their  own  con¬ 
fessions,  had  never  heard  of  one  or 
saw  one.  Even  band  instrument  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  United  States  were 
perplexed  when  the  name  of  the  in¬ 
strument  was  spoken;  and  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  the  writer  by  Mr.  (Charles  G. 
Conn,  dated  Elkhart,  Indiana,  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  1906,  chronicles  the  following 
statement: 

The  Eb  soprano  saxophone  is  pos¬ 
sibly  more  exacting  to  play  than  the 
Bb  soprano  saxophone  and  when  han¬ 
dled  by  an  inexperienced  performer  is 
somewhat  uncouth,  piercing  in  tone 
(Continued  on  paae  40) 
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Score  for  Saxophone  Band  of  a  **Seth  Parker”  hymn,  giving  an  idea  of  the  use  of  the  E** 
soprano  saxophone.  Note  that  the  C  soprano  saxophone  ^doubles”  with  this  instrument,  and 
can  be  used  instead  of  the  soprano  saxophone;  or  both  instruments  can  be  used  effectively. 


yii/  Cttyncft  A*®  I'u. 

CcmTtitf  mp  "'SmrrtkWitts 


:piertT»e» 
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Tcherepnine 

Bagatelles 

By  Theodora  Troendle 


WE  were  speaking — several  issues 
ago— of  the  rarity  of  humor  in 
classical  art  May  I  suggest  a  set  of 
ten  charming  extremely  pianistic  and 
delightful  humorous  little  pieces — ^by 
Tcherepnine. 

All  of  them  are  well  written  and 
worthy  of  serious  pianistic  attention. 
Several  are  a  little  more  outstanding 
and  of  these,  I  will  make  particular 
comment  in  this  issue. 

The  first  is  a  pompous  little  march. 
Playing  it  through  at  first  you  may 
find  it  a  trifie  discordant;  (the  paral¬ 
lel  ninths  for  instance  at  the  bottom 
of  the  first  page) — ^bnt  when  the  cor¬ 
rect  infiection  and  tone  values  are  ad¬ 
justed — it  will  sound  most  amusing 
and  effective.  Though  these  pieces  are 
French  in  their  elusive,  introspective 
style — ^the  first  piece  reminds  me  of  a 
comical  little  German  band — carica¬ 
tured  in  America  as  performing  in 
alleys  and  byways  and  known  as  the 
“hungry  five.”  Their  instruments  are 
out  of  tune  (as  suggested  by  the  above 
mentioned  parallel  ninths)  but  they 
play  with  an  infinite  swagger.  One 


reach — break  the  chords  very  quickly 
so  that  the  effect  is  not  destroyed. 

Number  6  with  its  charming  little 
figure  in  the  left  hand  is  like  a  little 
spinning  song.  The  left  hand  must  be 
like  the  whir  of  a  little  wheel — smooth, 
flawless,  yet  with  the  clearest  of 
articulation,  the  melody  and  the  ac¬ 
companiment  must  synchronize  and 
yet  be  perfectly  independent  of  one 
another.  Notice  the  unusual  modula¬ 
tion  at  the  end — D  major  to  B  minor 
to  Bb  major  to  Gb.  Don’t  retard — ^but 
continue  the  same  rhythm  to  the  end. 

Number  7  is  an  excellent  study  for 
a  clear,  clean  cut,  crisp  finger  technic 
— ^this  little  piece  will  prove  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value.  Notice  the  frequent  sharp 
punctuating  fuzandos  and  observe 
them  carefully.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  pianistic  and  effective  of  the  en¬ 
tire  group  and  will  well  reward  the 
patient  study  necessary  for  complete 
mastery.  It  must  be  played  with  ease 
— great  fiuency  and  impeccable  clarity 
— ^no  easy  task — but  a  pleasant  and 
diverting  one. 


word  of  caution — don’t  use  too  much 
pedal;  a  touch  on  every  chord,  but 
don’t  let  it  blur  over  from  one  chord 
to  the  next.  The  effect  must  be  that 
of  brass  instruments — played  by  per¬ 
formers  both  a  little  wheezy  and  un¬ 
certain — consequently,  a  sustained  ef¬ 
fect  would  spoil  the  fun. 

Number  3  is  a  charming  little  waltz 
tune  to  be  played  with  an  ingratiating 
rubato.  Have  your  rhythm  very  free 
until  you  arrive  at  the  second  section 
(measure  17);  that,  to  the  contrary, 
must  be  as  rhythmic  as  a  little  xylo¬ 
phone  interlude.  It  makes  a  delightful 
contrast  with  the  first  theme.  The 
ending  is  most  whimsical — ^be  sure  to 
regard  the  hold  and  play  the  last  little 
staccato  figure  in  strict  rhythm. 

Number  6  reminds  me  in  mood  of 
Schumann’s  “Pleading  Child” — ^from 
his  “Kinderscenen.”  It  has  the  same 
wistfulness — and  must  be  played  with 
exquisite  sympathy  and  understand¬ 
ing.  The  chords  in  lOths  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  should  not  be  broken  or 
rolled  if  yon  can  possibly  avoid  it.  If 
it  is  essential — ^because  of  lack  of 
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De  La  Salle;  Parochial  Champions 


The  De  La  Salle  high  school  band 
is  lauded  as  the  Catholic  band 
pioneer  of  Chicago.  They  were  or¬ 
ganized  in  1926  with  forty-five  mem¬ 
bers,  and  a  month  and  a  half  later, 
were  playing  before  the  crowds  in  the 
White  Sox  Park. 

At  the  present  time,  De  La  Salle 
has  a  formidable  aggregation  against 
public  as  well  as  parochial  schools. 
They  are  one  of  the  few  Catholic 
bands  which  enter  the  contests,  and 
have  always  showed  up  well.  In  fact, 
last  year,  they  took  first  place  in  Class 
A  in  the  Chicago  contest,  second  place 
in  the  state  contest,  had  six  solo  win¬ 


ners  in  the  Illinois  contest  and  two 
of  them  placed  in  the  National  solo 
contests.  Daniel  Sullivan  who  took 
second  place  in  the  baritone  solo  con¬ 
test,  and  Francis  Mayer  who  won  first 
on  the  E  flat  clarinet  were  both  gradu¬ 
ated  in  June,  so  De  La  Salle  is  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  perfect  other  members  to 
bring  National  honors  to  their  Alma 
Mater. 

Brother  Basil,  the  director  of  the 
band  last  year,  has  been  transferred 
to  De  La  Salle  of  Joliet,  Illinois.  He 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  very 
active  and  influential  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ins^mental  music  in  the 
parochial  schools  of  Chicago. 

Just  recently  a  Parochial  Music 


Association  has  been  formed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  organisation  of  other 
years  which  was  with  the  state,  and 
Brother  Basil  was  elected  chairman. 
The  purposes  of  this  organization  are 
to  establish  unity  among  the  gram¬ 
mar  and  high  school  bands  of  the  city; 
to  determine  the  time,  place  and  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  various  contests  and  to 
promote  and  encourage  interest  in 
such  activities. 

De  La  Salle  is  confident  of  victory 
in  the  parochial  school  contests  next 
year.  It  is  now  under  the  direction 
of  Brother  Hugh.  Upper  classmen  in 
some  sections  are  giving  individual 
instruction  to  new  members,  and  a  be¬ 
ginners’  band  is  progressing  nicely. 


Win  the  Rome  Prize  in  Musical  Composition 


The  American  Academy  in  Rome  has 
announced  its  eleventh  annual  com¬ 
petition  for  a  Fellowship  in  musical 
composition,  this  being  the  Walter 
Damrosch  Fellowship  which  was 
awarded  three  3rears  ago  to  Roger 
Sessions.  Candidates  must  file  with 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  not  later  than  March  first  two  com¬ 
positions,  one  either  for  orchestra 
alone  or  in  combination  with  a  solo  in¬ 
strument;  and  one  for  string  quartet 
or  for  some  ensemble  combination  such 
as  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  a  trio 
for  violin,  cello  and  pianoforte,  or  pos¬ 


sibly  for  some  less  usual  cmnbination 
of  chamber  instruments.  The  -  com¬ 
position  must  show  facility  in  handling 
larger  instrumental  forms,  such  as  the 
sonata  form  or  free  modifications  of  it. 
A  sonata  for  pianoforte  or  a  fugue  of 
large  dimensions  will  be  accepted,  but 
not  songs  nor  short  pianoforte  pieces. 

The  competition  is  op«i  to  unmar¬ 
ried  men  not  over  30  years  of  age  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  Academy  reserves  the  right  to 
withhold  an  award  in  case  no  candi¬ 
date  is  considered  to  have  reached  the 
desired  standard.  The  stipend  is  f  1,500 
a  year  for  three  years  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  allowance  of  1500.00  a  year  for 


traveling  expenses.  The  -winner  -will 
have  the  privilege  of  studio  and  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  Academy,  and  opportunity 
for  six  months’  travd  each  year,  for 
visiting  the  important  musical  centers 
and  making  personal  contacts  with  the 
leading  composers  of  Europe.  He  -will 
also  have  opportunities  to  hear  and 
conduct  performances  of  his  own  com¬ 
positions,  and  may  benefit  from  a  spe¬ 
cial  fund  for  the  publication  of  music 
composed  at  the  Academy. 

For  circular  of  information  and  ap¬ 
plication  blank,  address  Roscoe  Guern¬ 
sey,  Executive  Secretary,  American 
Academy  in  Rome,  101  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Practice  made 

Perfect 


George  Henry  Nolton 


suffice  to  cultivate  a  general  interest; 
this  will,  indeed,  infer  an  aspiration 
for  culture  and  refinement.  To  take 
greater  active  interest  means  more 
than  merely  preparing  for  one’s  own 


There  »  only  one  specific  mod¬ 
el  musician — singular  in  quality 
— a  rarity  and  scarcity  of  the 
species.  This  particular  sp^imen  of 
genuine  culture,  together  witl^  th».'%o{l- 
trasted  imitations,  resulting  froih  the 
mad-rash  for  reeog^nition,  cause  the 
direct  stimuli  for  these  lectures,  which 
idolizes  the  former  and  desires  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  latter. 

The  writer  must  deal  immediately 
with  the  mature  mind  and  through 
such  medium,  hope  to  reach  the 
younger  mind.  The  idol  of  our  prac¬ 
tice  system  is  that  wonderful,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  high-minded  and  broad-minded 
soal,  whose  vety  presence  radiates 
power,  reserve,  dignity  and  all  the 
high  standards  which  manifest  a  lib¬ 
eral  education.  This  ideal  shall,  indeed, 
be  the  model  for  all  serious  students; 
these  lectures,  which  concede  all  of 
the  foregoing,  together  with  our  prac¬ 
tice  procedure  form  the  very  matrix — 
frmn  which  a  true  conception  of  ideal¬ 
ity — ^its  causes  and  effects,  shall  be 
molded ;  they  are  not  written  for  finan¬ 
cial  gain — nor  is  any  such  gain  ex¬ 
pected  as  a  result  from  their  publica¬ 
tion  ;  its  truthfulness  may  be  accepted, 
or  may  be  rejected  and,  in  either  case, 
the  writer  is  certain  of  the  truth  re¬ 
maining — unchanged. 

Who  would  not  be  inspirited  with 
yearning  desire  to  possess  that  God¬ 
like  something  which  characterizes 
self-respect  and  commands  universal 
respect  and  admiration?  Yes,  the  en¬ 
tire  population  of  the  earth  would 
benefit  by  conforming  itself  to  such 
idealism  which  in  this  noble  being,  is 
so  truly  an  evidence  of  manifold  ex¬ 
cellence.  Peace  and  happiness  would 
speedily  replace  wrangling  and  bicker¬ 
ing;  the  nervous  system  would  again 
find  a  re-adjustment  to  calm  and  rest¬ 
ful  contentment. 

Directly  underlying  all  our  hopeless 
struggle  for  complete  civilization  in 
the  past  and  certainly  at  present,  will 
be  found  the  deplorable  tendency  of 
the  masses  to  show  impatience  and  in¬ 
difference  towards  any  of  the  higher 
ideals  which  are  so  essential — so  pure 
— BO  elevating  as  in  the  Fine  Arts. 
Music  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 


best  media  for  developing  refinement 
and  culture  since  its  very  first  princi¬ 
ple  demands  tolerance  and  respect.  To 
practice  in  any  one  branch  of  the  Fine 
Arts  or  a  little  in  each,  at  first,  will 


This  study  is  mu  expunsion  of  the  model.  It  shows  the  student  the  relmtiou  between  them; 
the  identicut  results  obtmined  by  counting  the  four  quarters  ...  in  the  following,  with 
the  result  ,  .  .  by  counting  and  eighths  in  the  model  make  their  likeness  and  difference 
comprehennve.  Further  comparison  also  makes  known  that  the  tempo  and  not  ralua- 
tions  are  different.  To  stir  the  will  for  a  keen  curiosity  to  observe  these  facts  means 
advancement  in  a  great  degree;  an  understanding  will  be  most  gratifying. 


Compare  the  above  with  the  model  shown  in  the  May  issue  of  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN.  Also  refer  this  study  and  all  other  illustrations  to  symbols  and  questionnaire 
given  in  the  May  issue;  and  again  in  this  issue,  plus  the  Nolton  Metre  Diagram,  for 
further  advancement. 
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Nolton  Metre  Diegrem  . 


doing;  yes!  it  means  a  preparation  for 
full  appreciation  of  the  workings  and 
doings  of  others. 

These  are  the  indispensable  and  defi¬ 
nite  steps  towards  complete  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Appreciation  follows  knowledge. 
Knowledge  follows  experience.  To 
reach  a  full  and  rich  state  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  three  vitals,  infers  a 
constant  evolution  towards  idealism — 
that  divine  power  which  shall  be  hon- 


to  accept — avariciously,  furnishes  np 
guarantee  of  truth;  it  may  be  true  or 
it  may  not  be  true.  To  recognize  the 
truth  about  the  painter,  the  sculptor, 
architect,  musician,  intellectual  trade 
or  profession  or  any  of  the  intelligent¬ 
sia,  who  deserve  such  classification — 
infers  having  experience  with  and  a 
knowledge  and  sense  of  appreciation 
of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
govern  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 


these  various  subjects.  If  so,  ws  shall 
find  that  all  of  these  hold  to  a  doctrine 
which  teaches  that  all  our  knowledge 
(simple  or  complex)  of  the  various 
sciences,  of  organic  or  inorganic  ob¬ 
jects — of  Nature  and  Life — is  a  knowl¬ 
edge  called  ideas.  These  ideas  are  ab¬ 
stractions,  conceptions  of  what  can  be 
or  ought  to  be;  —  further  they  are 
imagination,  opinion,  belief,  vision,  etc. 
We  may  say  that  an  “ideal”  exists  in 
the  imagination  only ;  that  it  is  vision¬ 
ary  only.  This  is  true,  yet  it  is  the 
result  of  observation,  sensation,  intro¬ 
spection,  retrospection  and  the  com¬ 
paring  of  these  acts;  and  again  by 
comparing  all  of  these  acts  with  other 
acts  and  with  former  ideas — ^to  deter¬ 
mine  the  general  or  special  relations — 
from  the  minutest  simplicities  to  the 
greatest  complexities. 

The  germ  of  this  ideal  shall  be  in¬ 
stilled  into  the  minds  of  all  peoples — 
all  student  beings  from  the  youngest 
to  the  oldest  regardless  of  race  or 
creed,  and  then  it  shall  be  nourished 
until  its  radiant  glow  and  power — so 
charming  and  necessary  is  affecting 
every  one — penetrating  every  difficulty 
— pervading  every  thought  and  action 
of  self  and  others. 

In  this  manner  we  shall  prepare  the 
present  and,  especially,  the  coming 
generation  with  a  universal  knowledge; 
that  all-pervading  comprehension  of 
the  whole  truth  which  is  the  only  guar¬ 
antee  for  stability  of  character  and 
self-reliance.  Equipped  with  such  an 
education,  the  scholar  can  assert  for 
himself  without  doubt  or  fear. 

A  Metrienl  Study  of  ”Old  Folks  mt 
Home.”  For  further  uumlysis  omd  synthe¬ 
sis  compere  with  Nolton  Metre  Diegrem. 


ored  as  the  highest  standard  of  per¬ 
fection  in  Man. 

Without  going  into  further  detail 
about  the  term.  Idealism,  or,  to  whom 
it  may  be  accredited,  we  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  it  does  exist;  that  it  may 
and  eventually  must  become  an  attri¬ 
bute  of  rich  and  poor  alike  is  unmis¬ 
takably  true  to  the  first  principle  of 
civility.  The  purpose  with  which  these 
lectures  are  most  sincerely  concerned 
is  to  reveal  facts  as  they  truly  exist 
and  then,  by  way  of  systematic  pres¬ 
entation,  show  how  the  spirit  of  the 
idealist  may  be  infused  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  those  who  are  willing 
to  put  forth  an  honest  effort  in  devel¬ 
oping  (at  least)  the  manifestation  and 
realization  of  its  principles. 

Not  to  all  artists  (so-called)  can  we 
accredit  the  standard  of  idealism;  bi¬ 
ography  tells  us  much  to  the  contrary. 
Epistomologically  speaking,  we  can 
say  with  certainty  that  the  most  fiat- 
tering  publicity  which  we  are  so  apt 
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In  considerktion  of  all  the  foregoing 
— and  since  the  performance  of  music 
is  a  direct  medium  through  which  we 
can  express  ourselves  only  as  we  are, 
we  must  concede  that  music  cannot  be 
treated  as  a  trivial  subject.  On  the 
contrary!  The  Science  and  Art  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  must  be¬ 
come  extended  or  augmented  through 
the  study  of  the  other  sciences  and  arts 
— through  study  of  the  various  phases 
of  philosophy  and — especially  that  par¬ 
ticular  phase  of  it,  which  deals  with 
Man  in  relation  to  the  External  World. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  younger 
mind,  or  the  less  prepared  music  stu¬ 
dent  cannot  appreciate  this  truth  im¬ 
mediately;  however,  it  is  hoped  that 
parents  and  instructors  will  furnish 
aid;  not  alone  through  comprehension 
of  these  lectures  but  by  the  spontane¬ 
ous  spreading  of  their  motive.  To  train 
these  young  people  towards  a  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  true  principles  which 
governs  the  evolution  of  Nature  and 
Life  with  which  philosophy  so  keenly 
deals,  necessitates  the  joint  efforts  of 
all  educators,  administrators  and 
guardians. 

In  last  month’s  issue  we  have  made 
clear  that  the  system  of  practice  with 
which  we  are  concerned  is  an  evolu¬ 
tionary  process  which,  through  con¬ 
stant  comparison  of  objects — ideas  and 
knowledge — ^finds  their  relations;  be¬ 
yond  this,  it  proceeds  to  compare  mu¬ 
sical  knowledge  with  other  knowledge 
— acquired  or,  to  be  acquired — and 
thus  to  further  outline,  analyze  and 
determine  their  existing  relations; 
again  the  knowledge  of  self  and  not- 
self  must  be  distinguished  as  separate 
entities  and  then  their  vital  factors 
compared  to  effect  a  manifestation  of 
their  important  relations,  etc.  Students 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  high 
school  or  perhaps  a  college  training 
will  appreciate  the  fact  that — ^little  by 
little  the  physical  world  unfolded  its 
wonders — so  also  has  the  mental  world 
unfolded  some  of  its  wonders.  This  is 
good,  but  insufficient. 

We  must  fully  realize  that  all  these 
wonders  have  universal  value;  that 
one  reflects  another;  that  the  mental 
wonders  are  related  to  the  physical; 
that  music  is  related  to  all  of  these; 
that  the  evolution  which  takes  place 
in  any  other  world,  also  takes  place 
in  the  musical  world.  This  has  been 
thought  of  by  few  yet,  unfortunately 
practiced  by  less.  The  knowledge  which 
we  have  acquired,  whether  from  the 
grade  school,  high  school  or  university 
— must  be  completed — rounded  out, 
connected  into  one  powerful  whole, 
l^usical  performance  in  its  more  or 
less  primitive  state  of  crudeness  is 
purely  sensual  and  emotional  since  it 


requires  intellectual  guidance.  So,  too, 
must  musical  knowledge  be  completed ; 
and  to  the  question — ^“Shall  the  iden¬ 
tical  breadth  and  depth  be  attained  as 
in  other  sciences  and  arts?”  the  an¬ 
swer  is  ” Yes,  and  beyond ;  for  it  is  the 
medium  of  self-expression.” 

We  speak  of  “a  living  tone”:  truly 
this  shall  at  all  times  be  realized  as 
being  that  particular  medium  through 
which  we  reflect — all.  We  are  forced 
to  realize  that  a  tone  produced  can  be 
“living”  in  such  degree  only  as  the 
intellectual  and  physical  organism  of 
the  performer  is  “living” — as  it  has, 
or  has  not  been  powerfully  developed. 
To  say  “the  artist  has  pleased  me  with 
his  elegant  noble  living  tone”  means 
that  the  artist  has  reflected  his  own 
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This  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Series  of  Articles 
which  appeared  last 
year.  ^'Practice  Made 
Perfect’*  last  appeared 
in  the  May  issue.  Bet¬ 
ter  review  it. 
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character  and  that  of  the  instrument 
builder  and  more  than  that.  If  the 
judgment  of  the  hearer  can  be  intel¬ 
lectually  correct  then  the  performer 
has  also  characterized  the  culture  of 
the  hearer  and  the  composer.  This 
ideal  performance  is  not  alone  the  re¬ 
sult  of  musical  capacity  or  of  having 
a  first-class  instrument  at  one’s  dis¬ 
posal,  but  infers  a  deep  and  broad 
comprehension  of  Nature  and  Life. 
He  has  a  philosophical  mind  and  he 
is  one  hundred  per  cent  “alive.” 

To  some  extent,  a  few  persons  may 
be  said  to  have  inherited  this  ideal 
power  of  intelligence.  We  call  it  tal¬ 
ent;  and  while  it  is  very  helpful,  it  is 
also  insufficient.  In  fact,  talent  is  often 
very  indolent,  which  is  disastrous. 
Such  cases  need  the  greatest  of  care. 
The  gifted  and  the  not  grifted  must 
acquire  completion  alike. 

Let  us  see  how  an  environment 
which  offers  the  student  and  the  public 
in  general  these  view-points  will  soon 
create  a  mental  power  that  will  mani¬ 
fest  the  whole  truth.  Since  we  need  a 
healthy  organism  to  spur  us  on  to 
study,  it  becomes  a  first  principle  to 
“practice  energy.”  Much  is  to  be 
learned  about  the  construction,  func¬ 
tion  and  care  of  our  organism  through 
the  study  of  physiology,  anatomy  and 
certain  phases  of  psychology.  Musical 
practice  implies  the  use  of  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  understanding  of  the  most 
delicate  organism.  Chemistry  and  biol¬ 
ogy  have  a  relative  value.  In  regards 


to  the  external  world,  we  gather  a 
broad  and  relative  knowledge  of  nat¬ 
ural  evolution  of  the  earth  by  observ¬ 
ing  its  activities;  these  may  be 
followed  through  the  sciences  of  geog¬ 
raphy  and  geology;  this  being  insuffi¬ 
cient,  we  study  the  phenomena  of 
multitudes  of  other  worlds,  finding 
again  the  relative  evolution  of  these 
through  astronomy.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  alone,  we  compare  other  facts  with 
those  about  the  earth  which  we  inhabit 
and  thus  discover  the  striking  resem¬ 
blance — points  of  contrast — general 
likeness  of  agreement  to  the  principles 
of  evolution  and  dissolution.  This  re¬ 
calls  to  memory  that  “we  never  acquire 
knowledge  or  technique  and  expect  to 
find  that  it  remains  as  last  we  observed 
it.”  We  either  progress  or  retard.  This 
is,  indeed  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  .evolution  and  dissolution.  Progress 
is  slow  evolution,  dependent  on  active 
antecedents  which  infers  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  forced  or  purchased  in  meas¬ 
ured  quantities,  as  is  the  erroneous 
belief  of  many.  The  instructor  who  is 
confronted  with  this  sort  of  situation, 
is  to  be  pitied  and  there  are  many. 
One  problem  must  be  solved  first;  may 
it  require  fifty  lessons — not  until  then 
will  the  second  problem  be  possible. 
This  affects  you  and  me  and  our  rela¬ 
tions;  and  these  with  all  others  and 
with  everything  else. 

Let  ns  consider  what  the  science  of 
physics  tells  us  about  this  truth.  It 
shows  that,  “however  near  or  distant 
any  of  the  world  phenomena  may  be — 
all  of  the  beings  of  the  whole  universe 
are  ruled  by  natural  laws,  which  all 
obey  and  which  produce  order  and  har¬ 
mony  in  these  worlds.”  Somewhat 
closer  and  more  directly  related  to 
music,  we  find  the  sciences  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  geometry,  which  deal  with 
laws  and  properties  of  quantity — of 
numbers,  surfaces,  spaces  and  volumes. 
And  now,  note  well  the  laws  which 
govern  these  facts.  They  explain — 
“wherever  applied  (remember)  these 
relations — once  ascertained,  will  al¬ 
ways  be  verified.”  How  elevating  and 
necessary  all  these  memories  are — 
when  facts  about  their  true  relation 
has  been  fully  gn^asped. 

And  if  the  maxim  “history  repeats 
itself”  holds,  we  can  certainly  say  as 
much  for  biography,  since  it  is  history 
of  people.  So  we  find  that  many  worthy 
names,  as  well  as  many  mediocre  char¬ 
acters  have  been  repeated  in  biography 
and  history.  Yet  we  may,  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  various  characters,  gather  use¬ 
ful  lessons.  Through  comparing  the 
past  with  the  present,  we  are  furnished 
with  keen  comprehension  of  why  and 
how  these  men,  women  and  nations 
reached  their  actual  standing  in  the 
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world;  dedactions  are  readily  made  by 
applying  the  law  of  evolntion.  It  is 
remarkable  that  some  works  produced 
four  centuries  past  have  not,  as  yet, 
been  improved  upon.  This  fact  would 
infer  a  dissolution  of  that  particular 
phase — rather  than  evolution.  We  do' 
gain  constantly  and  invariably, 
through  those  relations.  Not  because 
they  exist  but  because  their  existence 
has  been  comprehended  through  com¬ 
parison. 

Not  only  has  knowledge  been  thus 
acquired,  but  also  the  desire — the  apti¬ 
tude  to  express  it  in  language — musi¬ 
cal,  etc.  The  study  of  grammar,  of 
various  languages  and  literatures,  of 
musical  theory,  harmony  and  compo¬ 
sition,  etc.,  enables  us,  not  only  to 
manifest  our  thoughts  to  others,  but 
also  to  profit  by  understanding  and 
thereby  enjoying  the  thoughts  and 
doings  of  others;  to  admire  the  beau¬ 
tiful  and  varied  forms  of  musical  com¬ 
positions  and  literature.  To  say  “he 
played  like  a  God”  implies  the  fullest 
appreciation  of  that  divine  power  and 
inspiration  which  is  so  vital  to  Gie 
possibility  of  such  a  performance.  Or, 
“I  played  to  God”  infers  that  I  must 
necessarily  know  the  meaning  of  reli¬ 
gious  sentiment  which  developed  out 
of  higher  ideals  formulated  by  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  faith  and  righteousness. 

To  practice  is  right.  To  over-do  or 
under-do  practice  is  wrong.  The  many 
thoughts  and  actions  of  the  music  stu¬ 
dent  morally  speaking  may  be  or  may 
not  be  right;  to  be  certain  about  these 
essentials  it  becomes  necessary  to  seek 
information  through  the  principles  or 
laws  of  ethics.  We  say  “Right  Is 
Might.”  But  we  also  ask  “What  Is 
Right?”  e.  g.  exercise.  For  the  music 
student,  is  right  if  it  be  moderate  and 
regular,  as  it  is  not  intended  solely  to 
develop  one  muscle  or  another,  but  its 
genuine  principle  is  to  strengthen  the 
entire  organism.  To  exercise  vigorous¬ 
ly  with  heavy  weights  and  at  long  in¬ 
tervals  would  “be  wrong.”  This  method 
would  be  of  value  to  a  wrestler  but 
not  a  musician.  So,  too,  have  all  the 
mental  efforts  which  were  recognized 
in  these  various  studies  contributed  to 
the  greneral  and  harmonious  strength 
and  growth  of  the  mind.  Through  the 
combined  results  of  both,  the  physical 
and  mental  exercise — the  memory  be¬ 
comes  stronger;  power  of  attention  is 
increased;  habits  of  study  and  reflec¬ 
tion  extended;  faculties  of  reasoning 
quickened,  etc. 

The  necessary  adjusting  and  re-ad- 
justing  of  one’s  self  in  conformity  to 
all  laws  of  the  foregoing — obligation 
to  follow  (in  general)  the  rules  of 
order  and  the  constant  relations  of 
these  with  other  laws  of  order  —  to 


dealing  with  other  students — ^to  disci¬ 
pline,  etc. — all  prove  to  be  valuable  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  building  of  character  and 
the  acquisition  of  social  virtues.  This 
is  always  an  asset  to  the  band  and 
orchestral  musician;  also  the  smaller 
though  no  less  important  ensembles. 

To  summarize  all  of  the  above,  in 
few  words,  we  can  truly  say  that  the 
mind  has  been  supplied  with  a  numer¬ 
ous  variety  of  facts  —  grouped  and 
classified ;  thus,  it  has  had  opportunity 
to  grow  and  increase  in  power  and 
energy.  This,  although  not  completed, 
is  exactly  the  kind  of  mind  we  must 
find  in  the  serious  music  student;  and 
yet,  it  is  insufScient  for  the  artist. 
This  kind  of  mind — plus  its  comple¬ 
tion,  is  that  which  we  shall  look  for  in 
the  artist  and  our  instructors.  Indeed, 
the  entire  population  shall  ever  strive 
for  it,  if  we  would  be  a  “musical 
America.”  From  the  infant  to  the 
mature  adult,  there  must  be  a  con¬ 
stant  endeavor  to  discover  and  pre- 
'sent  such  additional  valuable  realities 
of  all  natural  laws,  and  then  present 
the  relation  of  these  to  music;  again, 
the  laws  of  music  in  relation  to  all 
other  laws,  until  all  minds  have  be¬ 
come  infused  with  truth.  And  then, 
the  idea  of  “root  tee  toot  tee  toot” — 
as  constituting  the  musical  conception 
will  vanish;  and  in  its  place  will  be 
found  a  wholesome,  whole-hearted, 
genuine  conception  of  that  heretofore 
misunderstood  obscurity  called  musi¬ 
cian,  whose  minds  must  be  or  become 
that  of  a  philosopher.  We  may  then 
find  the  true  musician  enjoying  the 
laurels  for  his  efforts.  He  will  be  as 
popular  and  as, much  in  demand  as 
the  baseball  player;  at  least,  we  may 
hope  that  “the  faker  and  his  tricks” 


should  work  in  some  factory — ^rather 
than  the  artist.  What  would  ethics 
or  epistemology  say  to  this? 

All  of  what  has  been  said  so  far 
refers  to  preparing  the  mind  for  a 
greater  completion  and  as  all  the  sci¬ 
ences  and  arts  are  so  many  coordina¬ 
tions  which  become  the  vital  members 
of  our  system,  we  will  sum  up  these 
under  the  following  title  “Lectures  on 
Music — Its  Practice,  Theory  and  Sys¬ 
tem — Science  and  Art,  Coordinated 
with  Analytic  Synthetic  Philosophy; 
based  on  the  Law  and  Order  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Evolution.”  This  is  a  long 
title  but  necessary  to  bring  all  its  vital 
considerations  to  a  common  center:  It 
is  a  symbol  of  the  writer’s  attitude 
towards — “Proper  Practice.”  This  at¬ 
titude  will  be  carried  out  in  detail  next 
season.  Until  the  September  issue 
appears  “Many  happy  days.”  When 
it  appears,  I  am  certain  of  your  hap¬ 
piness. 

And  now  to  our  variety  of  symbols 
for  comparison. 

The  following  questions  refer  to  the 
above  s3rmbois  and  should  not  be  left 
unanswered.  At  all  times,  the  image 
of  a  “sounding  tone”  must  be  present. 

1.  If  A  represents  space,  time  and 
duration,  can  we  say  it  has  a  definite 
measurement?  If  divided,  does  it  im¬ 
ply  definite  time? 

2.  If  this  is  true  about  A,  what 
about  B?  about  C? 

3.  If  F  is  a  symbol  of  A  or  B,  what 
can  we  say  about  it?  If  F  is  a  tone 
duration,  is  its  durations  definite  or 
indefinite?  If  F  is  a  symbol  of  a  whole 
and  then  compared  with  C  and  D,  can 
it  be  measured? 

4.  If  we  trace  a  pencil  around  sym- 

(Contlnued  on  page  4t) 
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WE  have  mentally  shaken 
hands  with,  doffed  our  cap  to, 
patted  on  the  shoulder  and 
erasped  at  so  many  Interlochen  soloists 
of  1930  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
that  the  good  old  right  arm  seems  to  be 
a  trifle  stiff  from  imaginary  over¬ 
exertion. 

The  reason  for  all  of  which  appears 
to  be  that  we  just  didn’t  have  any  idea 
to  what  extent  school  musicians  can  go 
in  the  musical  field.  Consequently  when 
the  answers  to  our  letters  to  the  solo¬ 
ists  requesting  pictures  and  brief 
histories  began  to  sprinkle  in,  giving 
these  glowing  accounts  of  musical  ac¬ 
tivities,  we  began  to  wonder  just  how 
the  football  teams  managed  to  get  any 
candidates  in  competition  with  the 
school  band  or  orchestra. 

If  you’d  like  to  get  better  acquainted 
with  these  school  musicians  who  de¬ 
serve  a  great  big  hand,  stick  fast  to 


our  coat  tail  and  we’ll  tear  around  the 
country  and  give  you  some  knock¬ 
downs. 

Hugh  McMillan 

Athens,  Michigan.  Ever  hear  of  it? 
It’s  the  home  of  Hugh  McMillan  and 
Hugh’s  the  boy  who  made  the  trom¬ 
bone  and  baritone  do  tricks  in  the  In¬ 
terlochen  solo  contests  this  summer. 
He  was  so  good,  in  fact,  that  he  won 
first  place  in  both  events,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  received  a  piano  scholarship  at  the 
Battle  Creek  College  Conservatory.  He 
already  has  a  class  of  ten  pupils. 
When  Hugh  first  felt  the  musical  im¬ 
pulse,  he  started  on  the  piano,  and 
persevered  on  it  for  six  years,  before 
his  dad  who  plays  trombone  and  bari¬ 
tone  helped  him  “pick-up”  the  trom¬ 
bone.  Then  he  started  taking  lessons 
in  Battle  Creek.  That  was  about  8% 
years  ago — and  todayl  Well,  judge  for 


yourself.  He  evidently  hasn’t  dawdled 
any  in  the  meantime.  Next  year,  he 
hopes  to  attend  the  University  of 
Michigan  School  of  Music,  so  we  sup¬ 
pose  he’s  a  boy  who  will  go  a  “long 
way” — farther.  Sorry  you  won’t  be 
back  in  the  high  school  field  next  year, 
Mac,  but  good  luck,  wherever  you  are. 

Ed  Presdor 

Up  in  Eveleth,  Minn,  lives  a  Chi¬ 
cago  boy  whose  letter  is  so  modest 
that  you  wouldn’t  believe,  from  read¬ 
ing  it,  tiiat  he  has  won  first  place  in 
the  violin  contests  at  Interlochen  for 
two  years  in  succession  and  held  the 
coveted  position  of  concertmaster  of 
the  renowned  orchestra. 

Ed  Preador  has  some  glowing  trib¬ 
utes  to  make  of  Interlochen,  and  the 
people  who  teach  and  attend  there, 
but  we  happen  to  be  introducing  Ed 
Preador — not  Interlochen — ^just  now. 
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Ed  is  16  years  old,  and  has  studied 
piano  and  violin  for  eight  years.  While 
in  Chicago,  he  played  at  a  number  of 
clubs,  in  recitals,  at  banquets,  etc. 
Upon  moving  to  Eveleth,  he  continued 
his  studies,  and  gave  such  promise 
that  his  school  sent  him  to  Interloch- 
en.  Not  a  bad  move  at  all  for  he 
has  certainly  done  credit  to  Eveleth, 
Minn,  and  Ed  Preador. 

Ruth  Blair 

Back  again  in  Michigan,  at  the 
Western  State  Teachers’  College  high 
school  of  Kalamazoo,  we  find  Ruth 
Blair,  oboeist.  A  fourteen-year-old 
girl  who  occupies  the  second  chair  in 
Western  State  Teachers’  College  var¬ 
sity  orchestra  right  now,  and  has  won 
second  place  in  the  National  High 
School  Orchestra  and  Band  Camp  solo 
contest. 

Ruth  also  plays  in  her  high  school 
orchestra  where  she  has  undisputed 
rights  to  the  first  chair  in  the  oboe 
section. 

All  that — and  she’s  only  a  14-year- 
old  sophomore. 

It  seems  to  be  more  or  less  natural 
talent,  too,  because  Ruth  has  studied 
oboe  only  two  years.  This  is  another 
case  where  the  wind  instrument  took 
precedence  over  the  piano,  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  Ruth  has  been  studying 
for  four  years.  We’ll  expect  to  hear 
more  from  this  young  lady  in  the 
future. 

Edward  Davison 

If  anyone  ever  deserved  a  place  of 
honor  among  school  musicians’  “Who’s 
Who’’  Edward  Davison  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio  does. 

Any  other  Alto  clarinet  or  saxo¬ 
phone  players  who  happen  to  be  en¬ 
tered  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  him, 
might  just  as  well 
make  up  their 
minds  before  they 
ever  play  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  a  second 
or  third  place. 

First  in  the  State 
— First  in  the  Na¬ 
tional — First  among  clarinetists  and 
saxophonists  at  Interlochen,  and  final¬ 
ly  the  supreme  honor  of  being  picked 
from  all  the  winners  of  the  contests 
as  the  student  soloist  to  broadcast  for 
the  Majestic  hour. 

And  he  writes  about  it  in  his  letter 
as  if  he  were  telling  you  what  he  ate 
for  breakfast. 

He  has  studied  two  years,  is  16 
years  old,  and  is  a  junior  in  the  Glen- 
ville  High  School,  so  if  you  are  an 
alto  clarinetist  or  saxophonist  of  high 
aspirations,  you  might  just  reconcile 
yourself  now  as  ever  to  the  idea  that 


you’ve  got  plenty  tough  competition 
in  Edward  L. 

The  last  line  of  his  letter  is  typical: 
“I  am  student  director  of  band  and 
orchestra  in  my  school.” 

Well,  it’s  beyond  our  comprehen¬ 
sion,  but  we  guess  some  people  must 
have  just  naturally  been  bom  modest. 

Agnes  McCoy 

Agnes  McCoy,  the  girl  from  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Kansas,  with  the  lovely  alto 
voice,  has  a  story  to  tell  about  a  highly 
successful  trio  which  she  has  organ- 
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ized,  and  which  we  are  holding  for  the 
next  issue  of  the  magazine. 

Agnes  won  second  place  in  the 
N.  H.  S.  0.  and  B.  Camp  solo  contest 
for  alto  voices  last  summer,  but  at 
present  she  is  more  active  in  cello  work 
than  in  voice. 

Frances  Schott 

Although  Frances  Schott  of  Quincy, 
Illinois  won  third  place  in  the  piano 
contest  at  the  National  High  School 
Orchestra  and  Band  Camp  in  1930, 
she’s  better  known  to  school  musicians 
as  a  ’cellist. 

Frances  was  a  member  of  that  mem¬ 
orable  orchestra  which  played  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  and  was  also  chosen  for 
the  All-State  orchestra  in  1929  and 
1930.  She  played  ’cello  in  all  of  these 
honorary  orchestras. 

Anytime  you  chance  to  be  in  Quin¬ 
cy,  Ill.  at  the  time  when  either  the 
high  school  band  or  orchestra  is  play¬ 
ing,  you’ll  find  Frances  and  her  ’cello 
doing  more  than  her  bit  to  make  the 
music  better.  Incidentally,  Quincy 
High  School  band  won  first  place  in 
the  state  contest  last  June. 

Ernest  Sceman 

Now  that  we’re  in  Illinois,  there’s  a 
boy  in  Freeport  whom  we  bet  you’ll 
say  some  day,  “I  knew  him  when — ” 
His  name  is  Ernest  Seeman,  and  he’s 
one  of  the  most  versatile  musicians 
we’ve  heard  about. 

Ernest  studied  violin  from  the  time 
he  was  nine  until  he  was  thirteen, 
when  he  was  chosen  concert-master 
for  the  Freeport  High  School  sym¬ 


phony  orchestra,  under  the  direction 
of  K.  H.  Kubitz.  His  big  chance  came 
when  an  emergency  call  reached  Mr. 
Kubitz  to  fill  two  places  in  the  violin 
section  of  the  All-State  Orchestra. 

At  the  director’s  request,  Ernest 
switched  to  the  viola  for  this  orches¬ 
tra  and  received  a  high  seat.  Shortly 
after  that,  the  National  High  School 
Orchestra  met  at  Chicago,  and  Ernest 
tucked  the  viola  under  his  arm  again 
and  set  out  for  Chi. 

At  camp  last  summer,  he  studied 
violin  for  four  weeks  and  viola  for 
four  weeks,  where  he  held  a  high  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  section.  For  a  week  or 
two  he  played  first  horn  in  the  band, 
and  he  also  studied  harp  and  conduct¬ 
ing. 

When  the  time  for  the  solo  contests 
swung  around,  he  chose  “Country 
Dance  in  D”  by  Carl  Busch,  with  the 
help  of  his  instructor,  Michael  Stola- 
revitch,  and  won  first  place.  He  be¬ 
lieves  his  efforts  have  been  well-re¬ 
warded  by  this  victory. 

Ernest  is  a  member  of  the  Free¬ 
port  concert  band. 

Jerome  Hendereon 

If  this  were  a  real  instead  of  an 
imaginary  trip,  we  would  have  plan¬ 
ned  it  out  more  scientifically,  but  as 
it  is  now,  we’re  going  back  to  Michi¬ 
gan  (for  the  third  time)  to  introduce 
Jerome  Henderson.  He’s  in  Manis¬ 
tee — wherever  that  is. 

Third  place  in  the  trombone  solo 
contest  was  the  award  which  Jerome 
won  to  make  him  eligible  for  this 
honorary  listing. 

We  don’t  know  an 
awful  lot  about 
him  except  that 
he  is  concert- 
master  of  his  high 
school  orchestra, 
sits  in  the  first 
chair  in  the  trom¬ 
bone  section  and 
is  assistant  conductor  of  the  band,  and 
is  17  years  old. 

He  has  studied  for  five  years,  and 
if  you  ask  him  to  play  the  fiddle  or  the 
baritone,  you’ll  find  he’s  almost  as 
accomplished  on  these  instruments  as 
on  the  trombone. 

If  we  are  allowed  another  editorial 
comment,  we’d  like  to  call  our  reader’s 
attention  to  the  number  of  Interloch- 
enists  who  are  assistant  conductors  of 
bands  and  orchestras  this  year. 

Corinne  Dkk 

In  CoffeyvHle,  Kansas  there’s  a  girl 
with  a  lovely  alto  voice  whom  we  want 
to  have  you  meet  next.  Her  name  is 
Ck>rinne  Dick,  and  she  won  first  place 
in  the  N.  H.  S.  0.  and  B.  C.  last 
summer  in  alto  voice  competition. 
The  thing  that  struck  ns  most  in- 
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teresting  about  this  17-year-old  girl’s 
story  is  that  she  is  training  a  men’s 
quartet  of  junior  college  men. 

She  has  done  considerable  broad¬ 
casting — both  solo  work  and  playing 
the  cello  in  orchestra  or  quartet.  She 
has  a  position  of  importance  in  the 
Junior  College  girls’  quartet.  Corinne 
has  studied  for  three  years,  and  was 
one  of  the  ambitious  girls  who  helped 
to  send  herself  to  Interlochen  this  past 
summer. 

Arthur  Spalding 

One  familiar 
face  which  you 
probably  won’t 
see  again  among 
the  Inter- 
lochenites  is 
that  of  Arthur 
Spalding  of 
Valley  City,  No. 
Dakota.  He  is 
now  attending 
the  Valley  City 
State  Teachers’ 
College. 

Arthur  won 
third  place  in  the  violin  solo  contest 
last  summer  and  first  in  the  North 
Dakota  State  high  school  violin  con¬ 
test  two  different  years. 

He  has  had  considerable  experience 
as  a  member  of  the  National  High 
School  orchestras.  Way  back  in  1927, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  orchestra 
which  played  at  Dallas,  Texas,  and  in 
1928,  he  played  with  one  which  met 
in  Chicago.  So  he  has  more  or  less 
seen  the  “movement”  through,  from 
the  start  up. 

Charles  Teghtmeyer 

Journeying  through  the  Sunflower 
State,  we  come  to  Ottawa,  Kansas, 
where  Charles  Teghtmeyer,  Jr.,  spends 
many  hours  a  week  playing  his  bari¬ 
tone.  Listen  to  this  for  a  rigorous 
program.  Every  Sunday  he  plays  in 
the  Christian  Church  orchestra.  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday  nights  he  plays  in 
the  Ottawa  High  School  band.  When¬ 
ever  there’s  a  football  game,  basket 
ball  game,  parade,  etc.,  he’s  on  his  toes 
with  this  band.  Wednesday  night  he 
plays  in  the  Ottawa  Civic  orchestra — 
this  time  on  his  contra-bassoon. 

Five  hours  a  week  he  practices  with 
the  orchestra,  and,  of  course,  appears 
at  all  their  concerts,  and  contests.  ’This 
orchestra  has  won  the  state  champion¬ 
ship  for  four  years  straight.  C.  A. 
Peacock  is  the  director. 

Charles  tied  for  second  place  on  the 
baritone  at  the  solo  contests  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  High  School  Or¬ 
chestra  and  Band  Camp. 

Catharine  Colvcr 

One  more  worthwhile  stop  now  in 
Kansas  and  we’ll  be  on  our  way  some¬ 


place  else.  In  Manhattan  lives  Cath¬ 
arine  Colver  whose  flute  and  piccolo 
playing  is  worth  hearing. 

Catharine  has  been  studying  music 
for  ten  years — ever  since  she  was 
seven  years  old,  and  like  many  others, 
started  on  the  pismo.  Four  years  ago 
she  became  interested  in  the  flute  and 
with  the  help  of  excellent  instructors, 
soon  became  good  enough  to  join  the 
Manhattan  High  School  band  and  or¬ 
chestra.  Later  on,  she  was  invited 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Kansas 
State  College  band  and  orchestra. 

Catharine’s  flute  has  acted  as  a 
magic  wand  in  some  respects.  Be¬ 
cause  of  it,  she  has  travelled  farther 
than  most  people  do  before  they  are  a 
great  deal  older,  and  she’s  had  what 
she  describes  as  “the  most  wonderful 
experience  of  her  life”  at  the  Camp 
last  summer. 

Since  1928,  she  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Northeast  District  (Kansas)  or¬ 
chestra  in  Topeka,  a  member  of  the 
All  Southwestern  High  School  orches¬ 
tra  in  Wichita;  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  High  School  orchestra  in  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  spring,  1930,  she  tied  for  first 
place  in  the  state,  and  in  the  summer 
tied  for  third  place  in  the  solo  contest 
at  the  camp. 

Lee  Briggs 

And  now  to  Asheville,  North  Caro¬ 


lina  where  Lee  Briggs  has  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  story  to  tell  about  how  he 
composed  the  piece  which  won  the 
composition  medal  at  Interlochen  last 
summer. 

“I  composed  the  ‘Hillbilly’  in  com¬ 
position  class  in  three  weeks,  orches¬ 
trating  as  I  wrote.  All  melodies  or 
themes  were  thought  of  in  the  class 
or  during  the  day  at  camp.  It  was 
played  by  the  N.  H.  S.  orchestra  under 
the  baton  of  the  composer  at  three 
concerts,  one  of  which  was  broadcast 
over  the  Columbia  chain.  The  ‘Hill¬ 
billy’  is  a  descriptive  number  portray¬ 
ing  a  string  band  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  ’The  concert  is  announced 
by  a  brass  fanfare  followed  by  a  tun¬ 
ing  of  the  string  band.  ’The  light  melo¬ 
dies  that  pass  among  the  strings  are 
later  colored  by  woodwinds  until  in 
the  distance  a  train  whistle  is  heard. 
The  ‘choo-choo’  rhythm  forms  an  ac¬ 


companiment  to  the  'harmonica’  rep¬ 
resented  by  oboe  and  clarinet.  With 
the  full  orchestra  combining  the  mo¬ 
tives  the  number  is  brought  to  a  close 
by  return  of  the  opening  theme  in  the 
brass.” 

Lee’s  ability  for  leadership  and  ini¬ 
tiative  is  standing  him  in  good  stead 
this  year,  because  he  has  had  full 
charge  of  the  band  since  the  opening 
of  the  fall  term,  taking  care  of  its 
music,  rehearsals,  sectionals  and 
classes,  and  public  appearances  due 
to  the  illness  of  the  school  band  in¬ 
structor.  If  you  follow  contests  very 
closely,  you’ll  know  that  Asheville  has 
a  band  with  a  reputation,  and  it’s  no 
small  job  for  a  student  to  step  in  and 
direct. 

Although  Briggs  has  a  working 
knowledge  of  all  instruments  he  pre¬ 
fers  woodwinds.  At  camp,  he  played 
the  bass  clarinet,  but  just  now  he’s 
studying  bassoon,  which  he  expects  to 
play  in  the  All  Southern  orchestra 
next  spring. 

One  of  the  unusual  differences  be¬ 
tween  his  musical  biogrraphy  and  that 
of  almost  all  of  the  others  in  this 
group  is  the  fact  that  he  has  received 
all  of  his  instrumental  training  (ex¬ 
cept  beginning  piano)  in  classes  at 
school. 

Loi*  Sisco 

“Sunny  Tennessee”  has  a  represen¬ 
tative  school  musician  whom  we  are 
glad  to  introduce  next.  It  is  Lois  Sisco 
of  Centreville. 

Lois  won  the  state  championship  in 
general  musicianship  for  three  succes¬ 
sive  years.  This  honor  is  awarded  at 
the  State  Music  Teachers’  Association 
to  the  student  participating  in  the 
greatest  number  of  activities  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  highest  grade  in  the  State 
Musical  Festival  of  Concerts  and 
Contests. 

This  young  musician  sang  in  the 
Girls’  Glee  Chib  contest,  played  first 
violin  in  the  All-State  Orchestra  and 
wo  n  several 
firsts  and  one 
second  honor  in 
the  piano  play¬ 
ing  contest.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  four 
years’  of  high 
school  she  has 
won  a  violin  in 
the  State  Music 
Apprecia- 
tion  contest,  a 
grand  piano  for 
the  State  Cham¬ 
pionship  and 
numerous  other  prizes. 

Frank  Payne 

Another  very  interesting  Interloch- 
enist  who  hails  from  the  gn^eat  South- 
(Contlnued  on  page  42) 
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Edwerd  Derison,  winner  of  first 
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Wolf  Point,  Mont.,  High  School  Band. 
Chat.  H.  Simon,  director. 


Chicago.  Capt.  Al.  Gish,  1930  director. 
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A  Few  Words  About 
Some  More  1930  Winners 

Their  Pictures  are  on  Pages  24*26 


ChUiicothe,  Mo.  Band 

J.  M.  DILUNGER,  Director 
HE  ChUiicothe  band  and  girls 
drum  corps  of  Missouri  make  a 
most  trim  and  chic  appearance, 
judging  by  the  picture.  The  members 
of  the  drum  corps  double  on  band  in¬ 
struments  when  not  on  the  march. 

This  band  won  first  prize  of  $200  in 
the  Junior  Band  contest  this  summer 
at  the  Missouri  State  Fair  at  Sedalia 
in  competition  with  14  other  bands. 
They  won  first  in  a  band  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  Wm.  Jewell  College  and  also 
first  prize  of  $150  in  an  entertainment 
contest  conducted  by  the  Kingston  Fox 
Hunt  Ass’n. 

For  two  consecutive  years,  this 
band  has  been  chosen  as  the  official 
band  the  1st  and  2nd  days  at  the 
American  Royal  Livestock  Show  at 
Kansas  City.  They  were  guests  of  the 
Kansas  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

J.  M.  Dillinger  is  the  very  capable 
and  efficient  director  of  this  band. 

IVo/f  Point,  Montana 

CHAS.  H.  SIMON,  Director 

Radio  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Wolf  Point,  Montana  high  school  band 
last  spring, 
when  they  had 
to  raise  $500 
in  two  days  in 
a  town  of  1600 
population. 

It  all  hap¬ 
pened  in  this 
way.  Last 
spring  the 
band  gave  a 
concert,  and 
their  audience 
was  so  enthu¬ 
siastic  that 
they  immedi¬ 
ately  started 
talking  about 
sending  the 
band  to  the 
State  meet, 
but  the  ex¬ 
pense  seemed 
almost  prohib¬ 


itive.  Then  station  KGCX  came  to  the 
rescue  with  an  appeal  for  donations. 
In  less  than  two  hoiurs  over  $300  had 
been  subscribed  by  phone  calls,  and  in 
two  days  they  arrived  at  their  quota 
of  $500. 

They  justified  people’s  faith  in  their 
ability  by  placing  first  in  their  own 
class  B  and  third  place  in  competition 
with  the  city  bands  in  which  contest 
they  had  a  twenty-seven  piece  band 
in  competition  with  forty  piece  bands. 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  Simon  is  the  director. 

Central  High  School,  Flint 

W.  H.  BLOCK,  Director 

One  of  the  outstanding  orchestras 
in  the  country  which  was  out  of  all 
contests  in  1930  has  announced  its  in¬ 
tention  of  being  in  the  1931  contests. 
This  news  ought  to  be  the  cause  of 
considerable  apprehension  among  the 
National  Class  A  champions  and 
among  the  Michigan  State  orchestras 
in  particular. 

Central  High  School  of  Flint,  Mich, 
had  a  straight  line  of  wins  in  the  state 
from  1924-1929.  In  1929  they  took 
third  place  in  the  national  contest  at 
Iowa  City.  This  past  year,  they  were 
exempted  from  the  state  contest  and 


did  not  enter  the  national.  Their  pres¬ 
ent  enrollment  is  85  members,  and  it 
now  has  full  instrumentation. 

W.  H.  Block  is  the  director  of  this 
high-class  orchestra  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1921  with  12  members,  by  Wm. 
W.  Norton,  the  present  vice-president 
of  the  Band  division  of  the  National 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  Ass’n. 

MilUken,  Colorado  Band 

R.  J.  EKANDER,  Director 

The  Boys’  and  Girls’  band  of  Milli- 
ken,  Colorado  is  a  young  band  of  18 
months  which  is  rapidly  attaining 
popularity  and  excellency. 

At  the  Greeley  Fair  in  September, 
this  band  won  first  place  in  a  band  con¬ 
test  in  which  it  competed  against 
bands  from  three  to  four  and  one-half 
years  old. 

E.  P.  Fraser  was  the  organizer  of 
this  band  and  R.  J.  Ekander  of  Denver, 
is  the  director. 

Hibbing,  Minn.  Band 

HARRY  O.  STEFFEN,  Director 

Playing  before  packed  houses  is  no 
new  exi>erience  for  the  Independent 
School  District  No.  27  band  of  Hibbing, 
Minn.  They 
are  always  en¬ 
thusiastically 
received  wheth¬ 
er  the  occasion 
is  a  school  pep 
meeting  or  a 
broadcast  over 
station  WEBC. 

At  their  last 
concert  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  one  of 
the  best-liked 
features  was  a 
saxophone 
quartet,  which 
responded  to 
three  encores. 
The  members 
were  Paul  Pier- 
Bon,  Elmer 
Plukka,  Fred 
Mills  and  Ho¬ 
race  Elleffson. 


The  Centrml  High  School  Woodwmd  Ensemble  of  Flmt,  Michigmn,  which  won  third  piece  ht 
the  netionel  contest  for  ensembles.  Jecon  A,  Evenson  directed  the  gronp. 
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A  cornet  and  trombone  duet  played 
by  Albert  Shomenta  and  Ivar  ^utila 
also  created  a  sreat  deal  of  favorable 
comment. 

Rather  a  unique  finale  to  the  con¬ 
cert,  was  an  organ  solo  played  by 
Dorothea  Stark  which  added  contrast 
to  the  band  numbers. 

The  Ribbing  band  has  a  personnel 
of  60  members,  and  last  year  it  played 
for  61  school  activities.  They  have 
broadcast  three  times. 

Harry  0.  Steffen  is  the  director. 

Milwaukee  Voc.  School 

Girls  Band 

C.  RODAT,  Director 

Sixty  girls  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  20  comprise  the  Wisconsin  pioneer 
all  girls’  band  of  the  Milwaukee  Voca¬ 
tional  School.  Moreover,  98%  of  these 
girls  work,  coming  to  rehearsal  one 
evening  a  week.  The  intense  interest 
of  the  members  of  the  band,  coupled 
with  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of 
the  student  and  faculty  bodies  make 
this  band  one  of  the  most  unusual  in 
the  state. 

The  band  made  its  first  public  ap¬ 
pearance  in  1927  at  the  Wisconsin 
state  band  tournament,  where  it  took 
second  place  in  Class  D.  Again  in  1929, 
under  the  leadership  of  C.  Rodat,  it 
captured  second  place  in  Class  C.  In 
1930  the  band  won  first  place  in  the 
state  and  city  contests,  playing  in 
Class  B. 

Three  cheers  for  the  girls.  There’s 
another  year  ahead. 

All-Ohio  Boys  Band 

The  Ohio  State  Fair  High  School 
Band  is  becoming  quite  an  institution. 
This  past  summer  it  was  composed 
of  three  hundred  boys  selected  from 
the  entire  state.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Fair  Association  to  have  every  county 
represented  with  two  or  more  musi¬ 
cians. 

The  boys  are  chosen  according  to 
their  ability,  location,  and  character. 
They  are  assembled  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  five  days  prior  to  the  begrin- 
ning  of  the  Fair  and  are  put  through 
some  very  strenuous  days  of  prac¬ 
tice. 

This  band  was  inaugurated  eight 
years  ago  and  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  attractions  at  the  State  Fair 
ever  since.  On  Governor’s  Day  the 
boys  form  a  mammoth  escort  for  the 
Governor  and  when  formed  in  a  line 
of  march  they  make  a  wonderful  spec¬ 
tacle  in  their  Spanish  uniforms.  These 
boys  play  only  the  highest  class  of 
music  and  give  regular  concerts  twice 
daily. 


The  band  is  selected,  drilled,  and 
directed  by  J.  W.  Wainwright  with 
the  able  assistance  of  A.  K.  German- 
son,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Fred  Saumenig, 
Springfield,  Ohio;  Louis  Brownell, 
Wooster  Conservatory  of  Music;  Her¬ 
man  Cooper,  Marietta,  Ohio;  and  Prof. 
Momingstar,  New  Carlyle,  Ohio. 

The  boys  are  camped  in  tents  on  the 
State  Fair  Grounds  and  their  tents 


W.  H.  BLOCK, 

Director  of  Centrol  High  School 
Orchestre  of  Flint,  Mich. 

are  located  in  a  large  iron  fence  in¬ 
closure  which  gives  them  privacy  and 
protection.  A  corps  of  ten  cooks  are 
kept  busy  feeding  these  hungry  boys. 

It  is  a  very  valuable  experience  and 
several  hundred  applications  are  re¬ 
ceived  every  year  for  entrance. 

Senn  High  School  Band 
CHAS.  OSTERGREN,  Director 
The  Senn  High  School  Band  of  Chi¬ 
cago  is  staging  a  desperate  fight  this 
year  to  win  the  national  trophy  in 
Class  A  for  the  third  consecutive  year. 
They  will  also  need  considerably  more 
money  to  finance  the  trip  to  Oklaho¬ 
ma  than  was  needed  last  year  to  get 
to  Flint,  and  that’s  a  worry  which  isn’t 
easily  laughed  off. 

Capt.  Chas.  Ostergren  is  the  new 
director. 

Glennrille  High  Band 

of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
RALPH  E.  RUSH,  Director 
Another  of  the  country’s  large  high 
school  bands  is  that  of  the  Glenville 
High  School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which 
took  fifth  place  in  Class  A  in  the 
National  1930  contest.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  bands  of  mixed  members  in 
the  Class  A  group  which  rated  up 
near  the  top. 


The  high  school  also  won  a  number 
of  solo  and  ensemble  events  which  re¬ 
flects  much  credit  upon  the  students 
and  their  director,  Ralph  E.  Rush. 

Pocatello,  Idaho  Band 

LOREN  J.  SCHNABLE,  Director 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see  what 
the  Pocatello,  Idaho  state  Champion 
Class  A  band  would  rate  if  they  com¬ 
peted  against  other  state  champions 
in  the  national  contest  next  spring. 

They  have  won  first  place  in  Class 
A  for  two  years — in  1928  and  1930 
and  second  place  in  that  class  in  1929. 
They  are  usually  so  far  from  the  host 
city  at  the  national  contest  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  finance  the 
trip. 

Loren  J.  Schnable  is  the  director. 


Graduation  Took 

Light  Toll  Here 

Only  three  members  of  the  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kans.  high  school  band  were 
lost  through  graduation  last  year. 
John  O.  Trollman  is  the  director.  Two 
rehearsals  are  held  a  week,  and  let¬ 
ters  and  music  lyres  are  given  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  qualify. 

I 

The  Lincoln  high  school  band,  and 
a  mass  orchestra  of  senior  and  junior 
high  students  played  before  the  in¬ 
structors  at  the  Nebraska  State 
Teachers’  Association  convention  at 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  in  October.  They 
were  under  the  direction  of  Bernard 
Nevin. 

I 

During  October,  the  Richland  Cen¬ 
ter,  Wise,  high  school  band  accom¬ 
panied  the  Knight  Templars  to  their 
grand  conclave  in  Madison,  Wise.,  and 
gave  a  special  concert  on  the  State 
Capitol  steps.  This  band  was  a  Class 
A  contestant  in  the  1930  national  con¬ 
test. 


“I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Octo¬ 
ber  number  of  The  School  Musician 
and  wish  to  say  that  I  appreciate  your 
kind  mention  of  the  work  that  we  are 
doing  in  the  Webster  Groves  public 
schools.  The  school  authorities  were 
very  much  interested  in  reading  the 
article  and  realize  that  it  is  through 
cooperation  and  articles  of  this  sort 
that  our  Instrumental  Department  is 
coming  to  the  front.” — H.  L.,  Webster 
Groves,  Mo. 


Judge:  People  who  are  too  busy  to 
take  a  vacation  should  learn  from  the 
lowly  ant.  Consider  the  ant.  There 
is  nothing  busier  than  an  ant,  and 
yet  it  always  finds  time  to  go  on  pic¬ 
nics. 
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Low  Register  Key 


A  revolutionary  improvement  that  cleats  up  the 
entire  lower  register,  making  the  Saxophone  a 
perfect  instrument. 


•  FRANK  HOLTON  «  COMPANY.  ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN. 

1  □  Send  me  a  FREE  Loan  Application  and  your  catalog. 

I  I’m  interested  in . . . 

j  (Instrument) 

I  Q  Send  me  details  of  your  School  Band  Plan. 

I  Name . . . 

I  Street . . 

!  T  own . .IT. . State . 


A  Playing  Band  Guaranteed  inTwelyegWeeks 

Send  for  details  of  our  guaranteed  school  band  plan  already  in  use  in 
hundreds  of  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 


The  Sensational 


2136  CHURCH  STREET  ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 

Largest  Indapeiuient  Band  Instrument  Manufacturers 


Choose  any  Holton  Band  Instrument. — Trumpet,  Trombone,  Saxo¬ 
phone  or  Cornet.  You  will  be  delighted  when  you  see  how  quickly 
you  will  learn  to  play  it.  The  Holton  "Revelation”  Trumpet,  reso¬ 
nant  and  extremely  easy  to  play,  is  endorsed  by  most  of  the  great 
Trumpet  players;  the  "Holton-Clarke”  Cornet  has  a  tone  of  tremen¬ 
dous  power  and  can  be  played  in  perfect  tune  throughout  the  entire 
register;  the  Holton  "Revelation”  Trombone  is  the  biggest  toned 
Trombone  that  has  ever  been  built. — ^it’s  great  for  solo  as  well  as 
band  work.  Besides  the  three  mentioned  above,  you  will  find  every 
Brass  Band  Instrument  in  the  Holton  "Revelation”  Line.  All  are 
built  to  the'  Holton  standard  of  perfection. 


Just  take  the  Holton 
“Sax”  for  instance! 


— it  embodies  features  found  in  no  other  Saxo¬ 
phone  ...  it  plays  perfectly,  easily.  In  perfect 
tune  from  the  low¬ 
est  to  the  highest 
register,  its  action  is 
smooth  and  swift. 
No  straining  to 


Ten  Days  Free  Loan 

Here  is  your  first  step  toward  winning  certain  popularity.  At  abso¬ 
lutely  no  expense  to  you,  we  will  lend  you  any  Holton  instrument 
you  wish  for  ten  days.  If  at  the  end  of  ten  days  you  desire  to  keep 
the  instrument,  we’ll  arrange  for  easy  payments.  Send  the  coupon  to 
us  today. 


FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 


Then  why  expect  to  catch  prizes  in  your  band  with  an 
inferior  instrument?  Take  two  players  of  the  same 
musical  ability, — let  one  of  them  play  on  a  Holton  instru¬ 
ment,  and  the  other  one  on  an  ordinary  band  instrument. 
Who  will  give  the  best  performance?  The  one  playing  the 
Holton,  of  course.  Stand  out  above  the  rest  by  playing  a 
Holton. 


Holton  “Revelation”  Instruments 


^re  Especially  Easy  to  Play 


Built  for  the  school  band,  Holton  Collegiate  Band  Instruments  are 
popular  priced  editions  of  Holton  Masterpieces.  We  have  created  a 
new  standard  of  quality  in  school  band  Instruments. 


Holton  Collegiate  Band  Instruments 


ou  Wouldn’t  fish  for 
Tuna  with  a  hent-pinj 
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"THIS  IS  CHRISTMAS" 

"No  better  gift  could  be  given” 

A  GOOD  BOW  is  quite  as 
important  as  a  good  fiddle. 

SURPRISE  YOURSELF 


No.  1.  Domonic  Pecatte,  Paris. 
Tortoise  Frog,  Gold 

Mounted  . Itoo.on 

No.  t.  J.  B.  Vlllaume,  Paris. 

1718-1875  .  fOO.OO 

No.  8.  J.  B.  Vlllaume,  Paris. 

1788-1875  .  150.00 

No.  4.  Pr.  August  Herman .  85.00 

No.  5.  E.  Herman  .  85.00 

No.  6.  O.  Hoyer .  40.00 

No.  7.  Volt,  Weln  .  85.00 

No.  8.  Alfr^  Lamy,  1850;  died 

8  or  8  years  ago .  85.00 

No.  0.  Eugene  Sartory,  Paris...  50.00 

No.  10.  Old  French  .  40.00 

No.  11.  Emile  Ouchard,  Paris _  75.00 

No.  18.  A.  E.  Prager  .  85.00 

No.  18.  A.  E.  Prager  .  85.00 

No.  14.  J.  Henry,  1888-1870 .  loo.oo 

No.  IS.  Victor  Petique.  Paris....  50.00 

No.  It.  Albert  Numfaerger .  40.00 

No.  17.  L.  Bausch,  Lyp^  .  75.00 

No.  18.  Caressa  and  Francals, 

Paris  .  75.00 

No.  It.  Pr.  Nicolas  Voirin.  Paris. 

1888-1885.  Gold  Mounted.  150.00 
No.  to.  Pr.  Nicolas  Voirin.  Paris, 

1888-1885,  Silver  Mounted  150.00 

No.  81.  Alfred  Lamy,  1850  .  75.00 

Na  88.  Alfred  Lamy,  1850  .  185.00 

No.  88.  Alfred  Lamy,  1850  .  140.00 

No.  84.  Alfred  Lamy,  1850  .  150.00 

No.  85.  H.  R.  Pfretsschner .  75.00 

No.  to.  H.  R.  Pfretsschner .  85.00 

No.  87.  H.  R.  Pfretsschner .  60.00 

No.  88.  H.  R.  Pfretsschner .  40.oo 

No.  to.  H.  R.  Pfretsschner .  85.00 

No.  80.  H.  R.  Pfretsschner .  80.00 

Na  81.  H.  R.  Pfretsschner .  80.00 

Na  88.  W.  IL  Hill.  London .  75.00 

Na  88.  Leon  Pique,  Paris .  40.00 

Na  84.  O.  Glasquln,  Paris .  50.00 

No.  85.  G.  Glasquln,  Paris .  85.00 

No.  86.  Albert  Nurnburger .  40.00 

Na  87.  Albert  Nurnburger .  85.00 

No.  88.  Albert  Nurnburger .  80.oo 

Na  8t.  Albert  Nurnburger .  85.00 

No.  40.  E.  R.  Va4rin,  Paris . 185.00 


Special  —  Genuine  Pernambuco, 
real  silrcr  mounted,  pure  silver 
wound  wrapping,  $15.00.  An  artist’s 
bow.  Hundreds  in  use. 

All  bows  in  perfect  condition. 

Work  by  one  of  the  world’s  best 
bow  connoisseurs.  List  is  constantiy 
changing.  We  have  hundreds  of 
bows  not  yet  conditioned  and  receive 
new  ones  from  our  European  con¬ 
nections  from  time  to  time.  Fine 
seiection  of  old  bows  not  labeled,  at 
$10.00  to  $16.00. 

When  ordering,  state  if  light, 
medium  or  heavy  tow  is  wanted. 

Ust  of  violin  cello  tows  on  request. 

Your  violin  tow  taken  in  trade. 
Send  for  valuation. 

Bow  repairing  and  rehairing 
solicited.  Expert  violin  repairing. 

New  tows,  which  I  personally  im¬ 
port,  $6.00  and  up. 

A  fine  line  of  violin  cases  priced 
from  $6.00  up. 

Price  list  of  old  and  modern  vio¬ 
lins  on  request. 

Time  payments  if  desired.  Five 
per  cent  discount  for  cash. 

Shipping  box  on  request. 

THE  FIDDLE  SHOP 

WM.  PETER  STOFFEL 
PrWala  collaclor  for  30  years 
S40I  Nwlh  Ava,.  MILWAUKEE,  VBCONSm 


The  first  girl  candidate  to  receive 
“Who’s  Who”  honor  in  The 
School  Musician  is  Betty  Barbour  of 
Winfield,  Kans. 

Betty’s  record  in  musical  activities 
shows  that  she’s  been  working  and 
working  hard.  Cello  playing  is  a 
pleasure  to  her,  but  it  is  also  a  busi¬ 
ness,  and  underneath  her  enviable 
record  of  victories  is  a  lot  of  hard 
work,  and  long  practice. 

Betty  is  a  junior  in  the  Winfield 
High  School,  and  has  played  in  the 
school  orchestra  for  three  years.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  All-Southwestern 
orchestra  which  played  at  Wichita, 
Kans.  in  1929  and  in  the  winter  of 
that  year,  she  was  chosen  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  High  School  Or¬ 
chestra  which  played  at  Atlantic  City 
and  then  toured  through  the  Eastern 
cities. 

In  solo  work,  Betty  has  won  the 
Southwestern  College  inter-state  cello 
contest  for  three  years,  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Inter-State  cello  contest  one 
year  (1929). 


This  past  summer  was  this  young 
musician’s  second  year  at  the  National 
High  School  Orchestra  and  Band 
Camp  at  Interlochen.  Her  first  year 
in  Camp,  she  won  second  place  in  the 
cello  solo  contest,  and  this  past  sum¬ 
mer  she  received  first  honors. 

t 

Publish  National  Camp 

Annual,  **The  Overture** 

The  National  High  School  Orches¬ 
tra  and  Bimd  Camp  at  Interlochen, 
Michigan,  has  just  published  its  an¬ 
nual,  “The  Overture.”  This  highly 
illustrated  and  interesting  book  gives 
a  resume  of  the  1930  season  and  a 
prospectus  for  the  1931  season. 

One  of  the  new  developments  of 
next  summer  will  be  the  opening  of 
an  alumni  camp  for  students  who  have 
attended  the  regular  camp  in  the  past 
but  are  now  ineligible,  for  experienced 
music  supervisors  and  college  students 
above  freshmen  standing  who  can 
meet  the  musical  requirements. 
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OMeiaUy 
Recognized  by 

the  State  of 

ILLINOIS 


Our  Graduates 
are  Legally  Qualified 
to  Teach  Music 
in  the  Public  Schools 


Read  the  hicsimile  of  letter  from  Francis  G.  Blair, 

,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State 
of  Illinois.  This  letter  brings  to  the  Q>nn  School  of 
Music  official  recognition  as  a  special  school  of  music 
with  power  to  confer  upon  our  graduates  the  coveted 
certificates  that  qualify 
you  to  teach  music  in  the 
public  schools.  Note  also 
that  Dr.  Stiven,  of  the 
School  of  Music  of  the 
University  of  Illinois, 
says  that  the  Conn  band 
and  orchestra  course 
"OFFERS  SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES”  under 
"thoroughly  trained  in¬ 
structors.” 

A  Training  School  for  Bandmasters 

that  Offers  You  a  Real  Opportunity 

Today  diere  is  an  astonishing  lack  of  trained  bandmasters, 
qualified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  public  school  field. 
Schools  are  clamoring  for  competent  direaors.  To  meet  this 
need  we  now  offer  a  special  course  for  bandmasters.  Developed 
and  direaed  by  Captain  A.  R.  Gish,  whose  genius  produced  the 
great  Nicholas  Senn  High  Sdiool  Band,  nadoniQ  champions 
in  1929  and  1930. 

This  course  brings  aspiring  directors  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  greater  service  and  increased  earnings.  Here,  under  the  per¬ 


•UMrflUhMto 


Grmdmsus  »f  Ctnu  Sathnsl  S(b*»l  */  Music 
will  h*  ilitikU  t*  rtcthi  this  stuU  ctrti^u 


sonal  direaion  of  Captain  Gish,you  get  the  specialized  training 
you  need  to  prepare  yourself  for  success  in  this  fertile  field 
Investigate  this  course  now.  Second  semester  begins  February 
1st.  The  coupon  will  bring  complete  information. 

COURSES  TO  MEET  EVERY 
BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  NEED 
Individual  and  Group  Instruction  by 
Americans  Foremost  Artists 

Conn  National  School  of  Music  also  offers  courses  suited  to  the 
needs  ot  all  bandsmen.  Classes  for  both  beginners  and  advanced 
students.  Private  or  groim  instruction  on  any  band  or  orchestra 
instrument.  Nationally  nunous  teachers  including  such  celeb¬ 
rities  as  Ernest  Pechin,  Coma  and  Trumpet;  Jaroslav  Cimera, 
Trombone;  Max  Pottag,  French  Horn;  Theodore  Yesche,  Flute 
and  Piccolo;  and  a  score  of  other  master  musicians.  Many  of 
them  are  from  the  Chicago  Symphony,  the  Civic  Opera  Com¬ 
pany  and  other  renowned  musicid  organizations. 

You  can  start  at  anytime.  Special  classes  are  being  formed  coo- 
suntly .  Summer  school  six  weeks’  session,  starts  June  29<^  1931. 

Home  study  courses  of  unusual  merit  are  available  at  modest 
expense  for  thme  who  are  unable  to  come  to  Chicago.  No  matter 
what  your  instruction  needs  may  be  this  school  offers  you  the  key 
to  progress.  Write,  telephone  or  mail  coupon  for  further  fiKts. 


CONN  NatioMl  S^Ktol  of  Maoic,  lac.»  506  S.  Wabook  Atc.,  Chicago,  IIL 
WitbOQt  obligatkm,  pImm  tend  me  full  informatioo  on  the eonrsee  cheeked  below. 
[  }  BANDMASTERS'  TRAINING  COURSE. 

(  ]  Resident  eehoo) inetnietioo  oa,„„. . InetnimeBt. 

[  ]  Home  etody  eonrae  on . . . . . . . Inetroment. 

[  ]  Six  weeks'  summer  sdM>ol  coarse. 

Nam* . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Address . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Town . Stole _ _ _ _ 


Conn  National  School  of  Music,  Inc. 

506  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Dam’l  foil  t»  mouliom  Tk*  Sekool  Mutieiau  when  writimg  Adrertuor,. 
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«  «  We  See  by  the  Papers  »  » 


Harmonica  Bands  in  BilUngs 

E^ach  of  the  city  schools  in  Billings. 
Mont.,  has  formed  a  harmonica  band 
under  the  supervision  of  James  Mark- 
ley  of  Chicago,  for  fifth  and  sixth 
graders. 

Rhythm  bands  have  been  made  com¬ 
pulsory  in  the  first  grade  in  each  of  the 
schools. 

I 

Inaugurate  Honor  System  in 
Central-Hi,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Central  High  School  band  of  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  has  worked  out  an  honor 
system  of  awarding  stars,  to  show  the 
progress  of  individual  members,  and 
sweaters,  letters  and  pins  to  reward 
the  members  who  will  graduate. 

Gaston  Bailhe,  the  director,  hopes  to 
enter  this  band  in  the  State  contest  in 
1931. 

t 

New  Pawhuska  Girls  Drum 

Corps  Makes  Initial  Strut 

Great  enthusiasm  was  displayed 
when  the  new  Girls’  Drum  Corps  of 
Pawhuska,  Okla.,  blazed  forth  in  their 
attention-arresting  new  orange  and 
black  uniforms  at  a  recent  grid  clash. 
Jennie  Lee  Sugrg  is  the  drum  major 
who  appeared  in  the  orange  and  black 
riding  habit,  and  orange  hat  with  a 
black  plume  and  black  chin  strap. 

I 

Only  Six  Bandghrls  in  Dayton 

The  six  femmes  of  the  Stivers  High 
School  band  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  are  the 
only  bandgirls  in  the  whole  town,  and 
their  high  school  points  to  the  fact 
with  pride. 

t 

Letter  Award  System  Adopted 

Gallatin,  Colo.,  has  adopted  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  awarding  letters  to  worthy  stu¬ 
dents,  points  toward  which  may  be 
earned  by  participating  in  contests  or 
by  individual  ability. 

f 

Give  Concert  for 

Uniform  Money 

Provo  High  School  band  of  Utah 
decked  the  stage  recently  for  their  an¬ 
nual  concert,  proceeds  from  which  will 
go  to  boy  much-needed  new  uniforms. 


Englewood  Beginners*  Band 
Gives  Unique  Concert-Contest 
A  unique  concert  was  given  last 
month  by  the  beginners  band  of  Engle¬ 
wood,  Colo.  The  combined  band  and 
various  sections  played  separately,  and 
every  advanced  and  beginning  pupil 
played  a  short  solo  which  was  judged 
by  prominent  judges.  Prizes  for  the 
best  soloist  in  each  division  were 
awarded.  Herbert  Walthers  is  the  di¬ 
rector. 

t 

Bands  Help  Out  Football 

Teams  in  Charity  Grid  Clash 
The  bands  as  well  as  the  football 
teams  did  their  bit  for  charity  when 
St.  John’s  school  of  Benton  Harbor  met 
St.  Joseph’s  of  St.  Joe,  Michigan,  at  a 
recent  grid  clash.  Both  bands  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  field. 

S 

The  **A*^*  Have  It  in  Omaha 

With  no  intention  of  establishing  a 
precedent,  Henry  Cox,  director  at  the 
Central  High  School  orchestra  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  gave  every  one  of 
the  members  of  the  orchestra  an  “A” 
for  their  mid-term  grade. 

I 

Cleveland  School  Starts 

Instrumental  Classes 
The  John  Hay  High  School  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  has  started  instrumental 
music  classes  this  year  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Ralph  E.  Rush.  An  elementary 
school  band  will  be  organized. 

I 

Flint  Central  Students  Win 

Places  in  Symphony 
Eight  members  of  the  Central  High 
School  Orchestra  of  Flint,  Mich.,  are 
playing  in  the  Flint  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  this  year.  They  are:  Ra3miond 
Biggar,  James  Blackingrton,  Arlene 
Henderson,  Douglas  Mick,  Wilbur  Nel¬ 
son,  Harry  Parshall,  Edward  Walker 
and  Janet  Willoughby. 

t 

Music  Appreciation 

Course  Popular 
One  of  the  most  popular  classes  at 
the  Oshkeah,  Wisconsin,  high  school  is 
a  course  in  music  appreciation  and  har¬ 
mony.  Although  the  course  is  com¬ 
paratively  new,  260  students  are  en¬ 
rolled  at  the  present  time. 


Parsons  Band  and  Corps  Enter- 
tain  at  State  Livestock  Show 
Both  the  band  and  the  drum  corps 
of  Parsons,  Kans.,  high  school  were  in¬ 
vited  to  the  American  Royal  Livestock 
show  at  Kansas  City  during  November 
to  entertain.  Prof.  C.  S.  McCray  took 
about  80  student  musicians  with  him 
to  fill  the  invitation. 

t 

Hyde  Park,  Chicago  Bandits 
VisU  Mexico  with  **Y**  Band 

“Join  the  Band  and  See  the  World” 
started  to  fulfill  its  prophecy  for  six 
students  at  Hyde  Park  high  school  of 
Chicago,  who  visited  Mexico  this  year 
as  part  of  the  World  Brotherhood  band 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Dept,  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Ed  Smith,  Stephen  Dmochod, 
James  Blake,  John  Sapp,  Claude  Crave, 
Edmund  Westburg,  and  Richard  Ed- 
mark.  The  conductor  was  Robert  May, 
a  Hyde  Park  alumnus  of  last  year. 

I 

Harmonica  Band  Popular 
A  harmonica  band  at  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Central  High  School  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  last  year,  that  another  one  was 
formed  this  year.  This  novel  band  en¬ 
tertains  at  many  of  their  school  pro¬ 
grams. 

t 

Win  Chairs  in  Symphony 

Three  studehts  of  the  West  High 
School  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  have  been 
included  in  the  Waterloo  Symphony 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Kurtz.  Congratulations,  Hoger 
Bennett,  Charlott  Burton  and  Lewis 
Jolly. 

I 

Dubuque  Band  Gives  Pageant 

to  Rase  Uniform  Money 
The  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
departments  of  the  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
Senior  High  school  staged  a  pageant 
November  25th  to  raise  money  so  that 
band  members  can  appear  at  future 
public  demonstrations  looking  like  an 
ad  for  “What  the  well-dressed  bands¬ 
men  are  wearing  this  year.”  In  other 
words,  they’re  going  to  get  new  uni¬ 
forms. 
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Here’s  the  Secret 
Pan  -American’s 
Moderate  Price 


Two  THINGS  make  it  possible 
to  sell  such  high  grade  band 
and  orchestra  instruments  at 
such  moderate  prices: 


1.  — A  modem  plant  which  has  every  re¬ 

source  in  equipment  and  men  to  pro¬ 
duce  high  grade  instruments  in  the 
most  efficient  manner. 

2.  — An  insistent  demand  which  enables 

us  to  make  so  many  instruments  that 
the  cost  of  each  is  thereby  lowered — 
and  the  purchaser  gets  the  benefit. 

Not  price  alone,  but  price  with  quality 
is  what  has  made  Pan-Americans  so 
popular,  among  school  musicians  and 
professional  players  alike. 

Remember,  the  Pan-American  line  is 
complete.  You  can  choose  any  instrument 
with  confident  assurance  of  perfea  scale, 
beautiful  tone,  dependable  mechanism 
and  handsome  finish.  And  the  quality  is 
backed  by  a  positive  faaory  guarantee. 


A  Qolden  Voiced  CORNET 
the  28 A  **Solo” 

Designed  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  one  of 
America’s  leading  comet  soloists,  the  28A  embodies 
those  qualities  of  tone  and  aaion  most  prized  by  the 
discriminating  player.  Its  full,  rich  ’’voice”  has  a 
distina  appeal  —  and  don’t  forget  the  well-rounded 
tone  of  the  cornet  has  a  place  in  all  standard  musical 
arrangements  which  the  trumpet,  with  all  its  popularity, 
cannot  fulfill. 

Easy  to  blow,  with  light,  dependable  valve  aaion,  the 
28A  ’’Solo”  cornet  will  speed  your  progress.  You  can 
soon  be  playing  with  ’’first  chair”  assurance — take  your 
place  in  the  spotlight  when  the  score  calls  for  ’’solo 
com«.” 

Furnished  complete  with  quick  change,  adjustable 
slide  to  A,  water  keys  on  both  third  valve  and  tuning 
slide,  and  all  regular  equipment. 

Silver,  beautifully  engraved,  with  gold  bell,  |33.(Avail- 
able  also  in  brass  at  |39  and  in  gold  finishes  up  to  $126.) 

Free  Trial,  Easy  Payateato.  Prove  the 
quality  in  your  own  playing.  Send  now  for  details  of 
trial  offer  on  the  28A  "Solo”  cornet  or  any  Pan- 
Amcrican  instrument.  No  obligation;  write  today. 


PAN-AMERICAN 

BAND  INSTRUMENT  AND  CASE  COMPANY 

1221  Pan-American  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Dm**  ftU  l»  mnmllmi  Tht  Stktml  Mmtiettm  wrhtu  wriHmt  ASrtrtitnt. 
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Omaha  Central  Flaunts  New 

Uniforms  on  Armistice  Day 
Decked  out  in  red '  sweaters,  with 
B.  H.  S.  across  the  front  in  black 
letters,  and  white  trousers  and  skirts, 
the  Central  Hisrh  School  band  of 
Oaaha,  Nebr^  gave  the  public  its 
first  view  of  their  new  uniforms  at 
an  Armistice  Day  Program. 

t 

25,000  lowans  Enter  1931  Meet 

More  than  25,000  instrumentalists 
and  vocalists  have  entered  the  State 
music  festival  for  high  school  students 
of  Iowa,  which  will  be  held  at  Iowa 
City  next  May,  and  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Iowa. 

f 

Casper,  Wyo,  Gives 

Band  Carnival 
At  the  high  school  in  Casper,  Wy¬ 
oming,  they  hold  an  annual  band  car¬ 
nival,  which  is  one  of  the  most  looked- 
forward-to  events  of  the  school  year. 
The  1930  event  was  especially  suc¬ 
cessful  and  included  new  freaks  of 
every  nature  from  “bug  houses”  to 
ball  throwing  contests. 

t 

Eau  Chare  Wants  New  Uniforms 
Ean  Claire  High  school  orchestra  of 
Wisconsin  is  planning  to  have  uni¬ 
forms  possibly  of  the  cape  type  with¬ 
in  the  near  future. 

I 

Manlius,  New  York  Band  in 

Great  Shape  This  Year 
The  Cadet  band  of  the  Manlius ' 
School  of  Manilas,  New  York,  gave  a 
concert  recently  which  proved,  accord¬ 
ing  to  critics,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  they  have  one  of  the  finest 
bands  in  their  history  this  year. 

S 

Three  Englewood  Students  Make 
Chicago  AU-City  Orchestra 

Three  students  from  Englewood 
High  School  of  Chicago  were  chosen 
to  play  in  the  All-City  orchestra  which 
will  give  a  concert  next  spring.  The 
Englewood  representatives  are  Theo¬ 
dore  Theodore,  violin,  Dalton  Nicker¬ 
son,  comet,  and  Eklward  Mickevitch, 
violin. 


Menlo  Park  WUl  Have  Band 
Director  Harman  of  the  Menlo 
Park,  CaUf.  high  school,  is  overcom¬ 
ing  all  obstacles  in  the  formation  of 
a  new  band,  and  Menlonians  are  anx¬ 
iously  awaiting  the  time  when  they 
attain  sufficient  experience  to  appear 
in  public.  Twenty-two  instrumental¬ 
ists  appeared  at  the  first  rehearsal 
and  that  number  is  increasing  just 
as  fast  as  the  beginners  have  enough 
of  a  working  knowledge  of  their  in¬ 
struments  to  join  the  band. 

I 

Form  Honorary  **Down-Itiver*’ 
Orchestra  in  Michigan 
Honorary  representatives  from  six 
Michigan  schools  will  form  a  “Down¬ 
river”  orchestra  which  will  give  a  con¬ 
cert  in  December.  The  schools  par¬ 
ticipating  are  River  Rouge,  Eksorse, 
Riverview,  Sibley,  Trenton  and  Wyan¬ 
dotte.  Elimination  contests  were  run¬ 
off  to  secure  the  most  worthy  candi¬ 
dates  and  the  orchestra  compares  with 
the  All-State  orchestra. 

I 

Sax  Sextet  Intrigues 

Waukeganites 
A  Saxophone  Sextet  of  Waakegan, 
Illinois  high  school  musicians  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  big  hit  in  the  home  town,  play¬ 
ing  for  various  civic  as  well  as  school 
affairs. 

S 

Wichita  Band  of  Kansas  Has 
Full  Schedule  for  This  Year 
Arrangements  for  many  programs 
throughout  the  year  have  been  made 
by  the  Wichita  High  School  band  of 
Wichita,  Kans.,  and  they  are  banking 
pretty  strongly  on  representing  their 
school  at  the  state  band  contest  next 
spring. 

S 

The  Ean  Claire  High  School  Band 
of  Wisconsin,  is  agitating  for  part  of 
the  football  gate  receipts  in  the  future, 
and  why  not?  Looks  like  a  fair  idea. 

t 

Rough  Stuff! 

Bud  Wright  of  the  Joliet  High 
School  Band  has  broken  a  drum  head 
on  every  parade  except  one  for  the 
past  three  years. 

They  say  that  Reinhardt  Elster,  of 
Hassmond,  Indiana,  once  crashed  the 
cymbals  so  hard  that  they  turned  com¬ 
pletely  inside  out. 


Band  Sponsor  Chosen 

The  Park  Jr.  High  School  of  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  recently  appointed  Elvina 
Nerwin  band  sponsor.  She  wears  a 
costume  displaying  the  school  colors, 
and  marched  with  the  band  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Armistice  Day  pa¬ 
rade. 

I 

**Band  Sweetheart**  Here 

The  Snyder,  Texas,  high  school  band 
has  a  sponsor  too,  but  they  call  her 
the  “Band  sweetheart.”  She  marched 
with  the  band  at  football  games  this 
past  fall. 

I 

High  School  Band  Alumni 

Rate  High  in  College  Group 

Graduates  from  high  school  bands 
throughout  the  country  seem  to  have 
little  difficulty  in  making  the  college 
or  university  band. 

From  the  Waakegan  High  School 
musicians  alone.  Overland  College 
claimed  Charles  Snow  as  first  chair 
player  in  the  piccolo  and  fiute  section; 
the  famous  Hlinois  band  which  liter¬ 
ally  stunned  the  Blast  in  its  trip  this 
fall  has  Arthur  Gold  as  tuba  player; 
and  the  Teachers  College  of  Kirks- 
ville,  Missouri,  lists  Frank  Dolence 
and  Leonard  Lehto  as  horn  players, 
Oliver  Humol  as  trombonist  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Kahila  as  cometist.  Otto  Graham 
is  the  director  at  Waukegan. 

f 

Charity  Band  in  Chicago 

Celebrates  7th  Anniversary 

There’s  a  70-piece  band  in  Chicago 
which  is  organized  principally  for 
charity  work  in  the  city.  The  Auburn 
Park  Lions  band  makes  no  charge  for 
its  service  and  has  been  heard  at  a 
great  many  hospitals  and  infirmaries. 
This  year  they  celebrated  their  sev¬ 
enth  anniversary. 

The  band  is  composed  of  members 
from  the  South  Side  of  Chicago,  and 
from  students  of  different  schools. 
They  have  won  a  number  of  trophies 
and  prises  at  various  contests  in  the 
past. 

I 

The  Hastings,  Nebraska,  Orchestra 
is  reported  to  be  better  this  year  than 
ever  before,  especially  in  the  string 
section.  The  orchestra  won  second 
place  in  the  State  orchestra  contest 
last  year. 
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DRUMMERS 


Write  for  Free  Copy  of 
j^iCdu  DRUM  TOPICS 


Tlie  Exetuaive  Drummers*  Magazine 


W  You’ll  enjoy  every  paragraph  on  every  page.  Packed  from  cover 

f  i  cover,  with  fascinating  news  of  the  drummers’  world. 

Professional  percussionists  describe  the  latest  tricks  of  the  trade 
^  .  .  .  Original  "sizzle”.  .  .  New  stunts  with  wire-brush  and 

tom-tom  .  .  .  Tips  on  music  reading  and  care  of  instruments 
.  .  .  Late  photos  of  famous  drum  corps  and  individual  stars  in  radio,  stage, 
dance  orchestra  and  concert  work.  Worth  dollars  to  any  drummer  but  costs 
you  only  a  postage  stamp.  Mail  the  coupon  today.  We  will  send  you 
the  latest  copy  by  return  mail  and  put  you  on  our  list  to  receive 
all  issues  FREE. 

LEEDY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1203  Leedy  Building,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Conventions,  Contests, .  Festivals 
and  Conferences 


Editor’s  Note — Secretmriet  of  mil 
Nmtionml,  Sectionml  mnd  Simte  Auo- 
cimtiont,  corretpondentt  mnd  school 
music  directors,  plemse  send  mn- 
nouncements  mnd  further  dmtm  for 
this  column,  which  is  intended  to  be 
permmnent  mnd  muthoritmtive. 

‘December 

Music  Teachers’  National  Association, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  December  29- 
31.  Howard  Hanson,  president. 

February 

Department  of  Superintendence,  N.  E. 
A.,  Detroit,  Mich.  February  21-26. 
National  high  school  chorus  will  be 
featured. 

iMarch 

Southern  Conference  for  Music  Edu¬ 
cation,  Memphis,  Tenn.  March  Il¬ 
ls.  An  All-Southern  orchestra  and 
chorus  will  meet  in  connection  with 
this  conference.  Joseph  E.  Maddy 
will  conduct  the  orchestra  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Breach  of  Buffalo,  the  chorus. 

f 

Eastern  Music  Superrisors  Conference, 
Syracuse,  New  York.  March  18-20. 

S 

Southwestern  Music  Supervisors  Con¬ 
ference,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
March  24-27.  A  Southwestern 
orchestra  and  chorus  will  meet  with 
this  conference.  Russell  Morgan  will 
direct  the  orchestra,  and  the  chorus 
director  will  be  announced  later. 

I 

California  Music  Supervisors  Confer¬ 
ence,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  March  30- 
April  2. 

S 

Nebraska  State  Teachers’  Association, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  March,  1931.  Lucille 
Robbins,  Lincoln,  president. 

I 

oApril 

Northwest  Music  Supervisors  Confer¬ 
ence,  Spokane,  Wash.  April  6-10. 
^An  All-Northwestern  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Roy  E.  Free- 
burg  of  the  University  of  Montana, 
is  being  planned  to  meet  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  conference. 


North  Central  Music  Supervisors  Con¬ 
ference,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  April 
13-17.  A  sectional  orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Joseph  E.  Maddy 
and  a  chorus  under  Jacob  Evanson 
of  Flint,  will  appear  at  this  con¬ 
vention. 

I 

District  Band  and  Orchestra  Contest, 
Cicero,  Illinois,  April  17  and  18. 
Morton  High  School. 

t 

Illinois  State  Band  and  Orchestra  Con¬ 
test,  Urbana,  Ill.,  April  23-26.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

S 

Missouri  State  Band  and  Orchestra 
Contest,  Columbia,  Mo.,  April  80  to 
May  1  and  2.  University  of  Missouri. 

t 

All-Chicago  High  School  Orchestra 
Recital,  Chicago,  HI. 

t 

^ay 

National  High  School  Orchestra  Con¬ 
test,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  (Date  tenta¬ 
tively  set  for  early  part  of  May.) 

S 

Iowa  State  Teachers’  Association,  Mar¬ 
shalltown,  Iowa.  May  19,  20,  21. 
Tolbert  Pierce,  president. 

S 

Ohio  Music  Teachers’  Association, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

f 

National  High  School  Band  Contest, 
Tulsa,  Okla.  (Date  tentatively  set 
for  latter  part  of  May.) 

t 

New  England  Selected  Orchestra,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Harry  Whittemore,  con¬ 
ductor.  (Definite  date  later.) 

t 

Oklahoma  State  Band  and  Orchestra 
Contest,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  May  6-9. 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College. 

t 

Iowa  State  Band  and  Orchestra  Con¬ 
test,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  May  7-9.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 

June 

National  Education  Association,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  June  28-Jnly  4. 


Book  Review 


American  Opera 

and  Its  Composers 

By  EDWARD  ELLSWORTH  HIPSHER 

(Published  by  Theo.  Presser  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.) 

This  book  will  be  a  revelation  to 
many.  In  the  past,  American 
opera  and  American  composers  of 
opera  have  been  considered  so  meagrre 
and  unimportant,  with  few  exceptions, 
that  this  country  has  acquired  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  being  more  or  less  operati- 
cally  mute. 

Taking  up  American  operatic  com¬ 
posers  in  alphabetical  order,  the  au¬ 
thor  presents  biographies  which  are 
just  as  interesting  to  read  as  they  are 
informative.  This  is  perhaps  the  first 
and  only  book  of  its  kind  published 
and  is  an  eye-opener  to  opera  lovers 
who  have  been  unaware  that  this 
phase  of  the  fine  arts  has  progressed 
as  far  as  it  has. 

Although  Mr.  Hipsher  is  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  American  opera, 
he  believes  that  it  is  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy — still  influenced  to  a  very  great 
extent  by  European  opera.  He  proph¬ 
esies  that  with  proper  encouragement, 
the  “Great  American  Opera”  which 
will  be  a  true  expression  of  the  life 
thoughts  of  our  people,  composed  by 
an  American,  and  performed  by  Amer¬ 
icans  will  gradually  evolve  from  the 
beginnings  now  made. 


Beginner’s  Method  for 

the  Cornet  or  Trumpet 

By  HAROLD  W.  REHRIG 

(Published  by  Theo.  Presser  C^.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.) 

Based  upon  much  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  of  an  instructor  on  the  comet 
and  trumpet,  .this  method  is  very  clear 
and  intelligible.  The  author  takes 
nothing  for  granted  in  regard  to  his 
reader’s  knowledge  of  the  instrument, 
and  consequently  builds  up  the  fun¬ 
damentals  in  a  manner  which  makes 
you  feel  after  studying  the  book  that 
you  could  pick  up  a  cornet  and  play 
a  tune  without  ever  having  had  one 
in  your  hands  before. 

As  the  author  points  out  in  his 
prologue,  there  are  many  advanced 
methods  on  the  market  today,  but  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  literature  published  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  student  is  familiar  with 
the  basic  fundamentals.  This  book  will 
serve  as  a  sort  of  forerunner  to  the 
more  advanced  methods,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  the  beginner  against  difficulties 
so  often,  encountered  if  the  correct 
way  has  not  been  taught  from  the 
bottom  up. 
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Lud>via*s 


5  STEP  PLAN 


Successful 


With  Ludwig’s  Simple  5-Step  Plan,  which  has  produced  success¬ 
ful  drum  corps  in  schools  everywhere  in  the  country,  your 
school  too  can  be  assured  of  a  snappy  and  representative  outfit 
in  just  three  rehearsals. 

You  start  with  beginners  —  we  help  you  at  every  step  — 
and  with  Ludwig’s  clear,  easily  followed  instruaions,  succ^ 
is  certain. 

Ludwig  drums  are  easier  to  play,  responsive,  and  have 
brilliant,  powerful  tone.  Beginners  are  encouraged;  develop  a 
fine  roll  quickly,  and  the  brilliant  snap  of  a  Ludwig  equipped 
outfit  wins  instant  admiration  everywhere. 

Complete  instruaion  manual  supplied  free  with  every  outfit. 


Get  yCLG  Ccpy 

Send  now  for  “Here  They  Come,  cf  this  New  Ecck 

Ludwig’s  new  free  book  that  gives  all  ##  tt  99 

the  faas.  Each  one  of  the  five  steps  is  Here  1  hej  {jOlUe 
here  outlined  and  explained  fully  and  ^ ^ ^ ^ 
completely.  Successful  drum  corps  that  ||||  J  J  ^  • 

are  doing  big  things  for  schools  every¬ 
where  are  pictured  and  the  stories  of  their  accomplishments  will  show  that  your 
school  too  can  quickly  have  a  drum  corps  ready  for  public  appearance  with  this 

easy  plan.  Ludwig  is  headquarters  for  all  drum  equip¬ 
ment — for  hand,  orchestra,  and  drum  corps 


LGGWie  &  LLGWie 

1215C  Ludwig  Building,  1611-27  North  Lincoln  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Don't  /oil  to  mtniion  Tk»  5(Aool  Husieism  vfcon  ■>ritMt  AtintSittt. 
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Presser^s 

WHERE  YOU  MAY  CONCENTRATE 
ALL  MUSIC  BUYING  FOR  CON- 
VENIENCE  AND  ECONOMY. 

Music  of  All  Publishers 
World’s  Largest  Stock 

Suggesdoiu  Made  on  Request  and  Examination  Privileges 
Given  to  Aid  the  Busy  Supervisor  of  Music. 


A  Neu;  Band  Collection — 


The  Classic  and  Modern 
Band  Book 


FOR  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES  AND  CONSERVATORIES 


Compiled  and  Edited  by  J.  E.  MADDY  and  WILFRED  WILSON 


A  Splendid 
Compilation. 


Every  Number 
Good  and 
Scored 
Effectivriy. 


A  new  compilation  that  is  a  library  within  itself  for 
the  concert  and  competitive  needs  of  good  student 
bands.  The  editor’s  names  bespeak  the  excellence  of 
the  arrangements,  none  of  which  presents  technical 
difficulties  to  hamper  any  of  the  players.  However,  the 
character  of  the  numbers  and  the  fullness  of  the 
arrangements  are  such  as  to  call  for  an  organization  of 
good  players  under  a  competent  director.  Allegretto 
Quasi  Menuetto  (Kreutzlin),  Andante  Con  Moto  from 
“Symiffiohy  in  C”  (Schubert),  Bohemian  Girl  (Balfe), 
Coronation  March  (Kretschmer),  Dainty  Gavotte 
(Drigo),  Mazurka  from  “Coppelia”  (Delibes),  Men- 
uet  (Haydn),  Operatic  Medley  March  (Merz),  Pa¬ 
rade  of  the  Wooden  Dolls  (Ewing),  Sea  Gardens 
(Cooke),  Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me  (Dvorak) 
and  Valse  in  A  Minor  (Grieg)  are  among  the  contents. 


D  flat  Piccolo 

E  flat  Clarinet 

Solo  or  lat  B  flat  Clarinet 

2nd  B  flat  Clarinet 

3rd  and  4th  B  flat  Clarinet 

B  flat  Bass  Clarinet 

E  flat  Alto  Qarinet 

Oboe 

Bassoon 

1st  and  2nd  E  flat  Alto 
Saxophone 


INSTRUMENTATION 

B  flat  Tenor  Saxophone 
E  flat  Baritone  Saxophone 
1st  and  2nd  B  flat  Comets 
(Trumpets) 

3rd  B  flat  Comet 
(Trampet) 

Ist  and  2nd  Homs  in  F 
3rd  and  4th  Homs  in  F 
1st  and  2nd  Trombones 
(Bass) 

3rd  Trombone  (Bass) 

Prka,  SO  Canu  Each  Part 
I  pact  chaarfully  sent  for  axami 


Baritone  (Bass) 

Baritone  (Treble) 

Basses  (Tuba) 

Dmms,  Timpani,  etc. 

1st  and  2nd  C  Flutes 
1st  and  2nd  E  flat  Altos 
3rd  and  4th  E  flat  Ahos 
1st  and  2nd  Trombones  or 
B  flat  Tenors  (Treble) 
3rd  Trombone  or  B  flat 
Tenor  (Treble) 


tioa) 


THE  HARMONICA  WIZARD  (March) 

B,  LiM.  CaBun.  JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA 
A  New  Melodious  and  Lively  Novelty  of  Especial  Interest  to  School  Lads. 


For  Band  . 75« 

Piano  Solo  . 30e 

Full  Orchaatra  . fll.lS 


OPERETTAS 
CANTATAS 
CHORUSES 
BAND  MUSIC 
ORCHESTRA  MUSIC 
OR  ANY  MUSIC  OF 
ANY  PUBLISHER 
SUPPLIED  PROMPTLY. 


THEODORE 

PRESSER  CO. 

1712  -1714  CHESTNUT  STKBBT 

'  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Don’t  Miss  It! 

The  Fine  lutie  of 
The  ETUDE  MUSIC  MAGAZINE 

For  January  1931 

Among  Its  Unusual  Features 
A  SYMPOSIUM  IN  WHICH 
FORTY  WORLD-FAMOUS  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  ANSWER  A  MUSICAL 
QUESTION  THAT  MAKES  YOU 
THINK— DONT  MISS  IT! 

23  CENTS  A  COPY— *2.00  THE  YBAB 


Harry  F*  Clarke 
of  our 

Hall  of  Fame 

s 

When  the  National  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  Association  met  for  its  an¬ 
nual  election  of  officers  last  spring, 
it  realized  the  need  of  electing  men 
who  were  willing  and  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  responsibility.  Harry  F. 
Clarke  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  was 
chosen  second  vice-president  of  the 
band  division,  is  a  post-graduate  in 
the  School  of  Responsibility. 

The  letterheads  of  a  surprising 
number  of  organizations,  schools  and 
institutes  of  music  carry  his  name  up 
at  the  top,  and  in  his  home  state  of 
Ohio,  that  name  has  come  to  signify 
success  for  whatever  it  is  connected 
with  in  the  musical  line. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  organizing  and 
served  as  president  of  the  Ohio  School 
Band  AssiKiation,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  State  Associations 
in  the  country,  and  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Band  Section  of  the 
(!!ommittee  on  Instrumental  Affairs  of 
the  Music  Supervisors  National  Con¬ 
ference.  At  present,  he  is  supervisor 
of  bands  in  the  Cleveland  public 
schools. 

As  an  instructor,  he  has  directed 
the  Saturday  Instrumental  School  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Music  Department  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Schools  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  Cleveland  Institute  of 
Music. 

As  a  writer,  he  has  been  co-author 
with  Osbourne  McConathy  and  Rus¬ 
sell  V.  Morgitn  of  the  Ditson  School 
and  Community  Band  Series. 

During  the  war,  he  led  the  135th 
F.  A.  band — was  senior  bandmaster  of 
the  37th  division — Principal  of  Musi¬ 
cians’  School  No.  1  Camp  Sheridan, 
and  Graduate  Premier  Class,  Band¬ 
masters  and  Musicians  School,  Chau- 
mont,  France. 

Despite  all  the  work  of  an  executive 
nature  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Clarke 
says  that  “the  best  part  of  the  last 
forty  years  has  been  spent  studying 
and  playing  in  and  around  Cleveland.” 

He  has  had  engagements  with 
Dockstader,  the  Kilties,  Liberati,  Fort 
Pitt  Hotel  Pittsburgh,  Louisville  Sym¬ 
phony,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Hotel 
CHeveland  Orchestra  and  the  first  class 
Cleveland  bands. 
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AS  THEY  ARE  TODAY 

n 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


frets  or  Uiin  bars  of  metal  inset  in  the 
fingerboard  to  determine  this  length, 
the  finger  being  placed  from  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  to  just  back  of  the  fret. 
Consequently,  for  the  mandolin  and 
the  violin  to  have  the  same  value  in 
distance  for  the  finger  positions  the 
mandolin  string  from  the  nut  to  the 
bridgre  must  be  longer  than  for  the 
violin. 

These  mandolins  also  had  flat  thin 
tops  or  soundboards  with  a  groove 
sawed  in  the  under  side  just  back  of 
the  bridge  and  the  board  bent  down 
at  this  place  so  the  top  of  the  bridge 
would  be  enough  higher  than  the  tail¬ 
piece  to  which  the  strings  were  fast¬ 
ened  so  that  the  strings  could  exert 
enough  pressure  on  the  top  to  vibrate 
it.  The  air-chamber  was  formed  by 
a  gourd-shaped  back  and  sides  fasten¬ 
ed  to  the  top  and  composed  of  bent 
strips  of  wood.  This  construction  of 
the  soundboard  and  air-chamber  is  not 
good  from  the  acoustical  standpoint. 
The  flat  thin  board  meant  considerable 
bracing  under  it  to  grive  enough 
strength  to  support  the  string  tension 
and  pressure,  which  limited  its  sensi¬ 
tiveness.  The  saw-cut  part  way 
through  it  with  part  of  the  board  bent 
out  of  line  at  this  place  meant  that 
the  vibrational  activity  of  much  of 
the  board  was  almost  nullified.  It  is 
obvious  that  any  vibrating  motion  in 
the  fibers  that  were  cut  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  cross  this  groove;  and  wood  to 
vibrate  freely  in  response  to  string 
motion  should  not  be  bent;  it  should 
be  free  and  subject  only  to  the  strain 
imposed  by  its  own  resistance  to  the 
string  tension  and  pressure.  A  slight 
crown  in  a  very  large  board,  as  a 
piano  soundboard,  is  not  objectionable, 
but  an  abrupt  semi-break  in  a  very 
small  board  will  stop  most  of  the  vi¬ 
bration  of  the  free  part  of  the  board 
from  crossing  it. 

Without  going  into  details  as  to  the 
process,  these  faults  were  largely 
corrected  by  American  makers.  About 
the  time  of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair 
there  was  a  considerable  access  of 
public  interest  in  mandolins  and  gui¬ 
tars.  This  interest  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  American  makers  and  they 
gradually  lengthened  the  scale  to 
where  finger  position  for  the  mando¬ 
lin  and  violin  were  the  same,  the  logic 
of  violin  construction  was  applied  still 
farther  to  mandolins,  and  carved  tops 
and  backs  with  graduated  thicknesses 
replaced  the  flat  top  and  bowl-shaped 


body.  Tops,  backs,  and  rims  were 
planned  so  they  embodied  the  same 
idea  as  in  violin  construction,  although 
the  proportions  were  different  to  al¬ 
low  for  the  eight  wire  strings  and  the 
different  method  of  vibrating  the 
strings. 

Some  idea  as  to  just  what  an  in¬ 
strument  air-chamber  does  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  appreciate  this.  That  neces¬ 
sary  ingredient  of  tone-color  known 
as  resonance  can  apparently  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  no  other  way  than  by  the 
vibration  of  a  restricted  body  of  air. 
This  is  provided  in  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  by  shutting  the  air  up  in  a  box, 
known  as  the  air-chamber,  so  that  it 
cannot  escape  readily,  then  it  can  be 
forced  to  vibrate  at  whatever  rate 
the  top,  back,  and  rim  of  the  box  may 
determine.  But  to  vibrate  this  air 
efficiently  all  of  the  box  must  vibrate. 
With  the  bowl  mandolin  of  the  old 
construction  only  a  part  of  the  top 
vibrated  in  a  way  to  control  the  air 
in  the  air-chamber;  when  violin  logic 
of  construction  was  applied  to  the 
mandolin  this  air  was  controlled  much 
more  efficiently  and  the  tone  was  much 
improved. 

The  mandolin  choir  was  also  com¬ 
pleted  by  providing  the  instruments 
necessary — the  mandola  or  tenor,  the 
mando-cello  or  baritone,  and  the  man- 
do-bass,  all  of  them  with  this  same 
improved  construction.  So  the  man¬ 
dolin  choir  exactly  parallels  the  bowed 
string  choir  in  the  voicing,  tuning, 
pitch,  and  fingering  of  its  instruments. 
This  is  not  necessarily  an  imitation 
on  the  part  of  the  mandolin  family. 
It  is  a  logical  development  that  fur¬ 
nishes  the  <K>mplete  range  of  pitches 
and  voicings  needed  in  the  production 
of  modem  music.  Any  family  of  in¬ 
struments  would  naturally  crystalize 
into  the  same  voicing  in  completing 
its  choir. 

The  development  of  the  modern 
banjo  family  was  along  different  lines 
and  from  different  causes.  It  will  be 
covered  in  the  next  installment. 


After  the  J.  W.  Cooper  High  School 
of  Shenandoah,  Pa.  vs.  Williamsport, 
Pa.  High  School  football  game,  the 
band  of  the  losing  school  entertained 
the  band  of  the  victor’s  school  at  a 
banquet,  where  they  forgot  hostile 
feelings  about  the  football  fray  and 
extended  mutual  congratulations  upon 
the  excellency  of  their  bands. 


FILLMORES 

for 

SCHOOL 
BAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC 


BAND 

The  FUliaon  Folk  Thne  Band  Book  (or 
Bednnen  (New),  W  Leon  V.  Metcalf. 

The  FUlmore  Betlnneri*  Band  Book,  hr 
Jamea  M.  FnlUni. 

The  rtlbnofa  Tranaltlon  Band  Book  (Iliat 
Header),  to  Laoo  V.  Metcalf. 

The  Bennett  Band  Book  No.  1,  to  Handd 

The  Bennett  Band  Book  No.  1,  to  Harold 
Bennett. 

WUl  Huff  Band  Book,  to  Will  Huff. 

A1  Hajrea  Band  Book,  to  AI  Hajea. 

The  Al-Ha  Band  Book,  to  Al  Hajea. 

The  Huff  Par-XxoeU  Band  Book,  to  Will 
Huff. 

The  Noel  March  Book  (Eaaj)  to  F.  X. 
NoeL 

Henrj  FUliaora'a  March  Book  (Med.  Dlffl- 
cult),  to  Hantj  Filtoore. 

The  Trombone  Famllj  Band  Book  (Itoim- 
bona  NonlUaa),  to  Henrj  Fillmore. 

The  Gloria  Band  Book  (Hjmna  and  Gowal 
Sanaa),  to  Henrj  FUhnore. 

ORCHESTRA 

The  Fillmore  Befinnlnf  Btrlni  Claaa 
Method,  to  Harold  M.  Johnaon  (VltHIn), 
Viola,  Cello,  Baea.  Plano  and  Taacliar'a 
Scon). 

The  Bennett  Oicheatra  FoUo  No.  1.  to 
Harold  Bennett. 

The  Bennett  Orcbeetra  Folio  No.  >.  to 
Harold  Bennett. 

Haiel'e  Orch.  Qmu,  to  Edw.  HaaaL 
ne  Will  Huff  OnAeetra  Folio,  to  Will 
Huff. 

The  Al-Ha  Orcbeetra  Fcdlo,  to  Al  Hajea. 
The  1^-EioeU  Orebaotra  Folio,  to  Will 
Huff. 

Pure  Gold  Orcbeetra  FoUo,  to  Xdw.  Haial. 
The  Lawla  OrchaMra  Folio,  to  Walter 
Lewla. 

FUlmore  Sacred  Orcbeetra  Folio  No.  1. 
FiUmote  Sacred  Ordbeetra  Folio  Na  S. 


HUNDREDS  OF  OTHER 
SCHOOL  BAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA  PUB¬ 
LICATIONS 

CATALOGS  AND  SAMPLES 
SENT  FREE  UPON 
REQUEST 

Fill  in  the  Coupon  and  Mail  to  Us. 


FILLMORE  MUSIC  HOUSE 
528  ELM  STREET 
CINCINNATI,  O. 

Kind  of  Music  Interested  in 


Name 


Address 
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Play  the  NEW 


“Sultana” 


New  booklet  in 
four  colors.  All 
Banjo  Players 
and  Dealers  will 
want  informa¬ 
tion  about  this 
New  Creation. 
Send  for  it  now. 


(iu«.  u.  s.  Pat.  oa. 


A  BACON  &  DAY 

MASTERPIECE 

The 

BACON  BANJO  CO.,  Inc. 

GROTON,  CONN. 


Dam’t  ft8  $0  mtntiom  Ttm  School  MuMom  whom  orrkiug  ASoortbon.  ^ 


“C’est  Formidable” 
“Ahurissants!” 

Says  French  Composer 

(Continued  from  pagre  12) 
quality  and  devoid  of  much  that  is 
pleasing  in  the  realm  of  the  saxophone 
voice.  However,  this  faulty  manipu¬ 
lation  results  from  lack  of  proper 
study  and  practice  of  the  instrument, 
which  proceeds  from  the  gross  error 
usually  made  by  saxophonists  at¬ 
tempting  to  play  more  than  one  in¬ 
strument  at  a  time.  In  other  words, 
the  present-day  habit  of  “doubling” 
in  the  so-called  orchestras  of  the  jazz 
t3rpe,  has  done  more  to  retard  the 
rightful  development  of  the  saxophone 
in  America  than  any  other  one  thing. 

It  is  a  sad  and  regretable  condi¬ 
tion  that  prevails  in  the  matter  of 
the  use,  or  rather  mis-use,  of  the  saxo¬ 
phone  in  the  usual  dance  aggregation, 
and  I  can  perceive  a  rash  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  potential  musical  wealth 
of  the  saxophone  as  an  orchestral  in¬ 
strument  on  the  part  of  jazz  arrang¬ 
ers.  To  fortify  my  position  in  this 
respect,  I  have  only  to  point  to  the 
practice  of  utilizing  the  baritone  saxo¬ 
phone — ^the  fundamental  bass  of  the 
saxophone  quartette — in  every  way 
but  the  way  a  fundamental  bass  in¬ 
strument  should  be  used. 

Another  equally  ridiculous  concep¬ 
tion  is  that  the  Bb  soprano  saxophone 
is  coarse  in  tonal  qualities  and  some¬ 
what  beyond  the  proper  control  of  the 
average  performer.  It  has  not  been 
regarded  essential  in  legitimate  or¬ 
chestra  or  military  band  ensemble; 
and  this  idea  has  been  propagated  to 
such  an  extent  that  today  we  find  com¬ 
paratively  few  first-class  soprano 
saxophone  players.  Yet  this  instru¬ 
ment  is  as  susceptible  of  as  perfect 
control  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
performer,  as  any  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  saxophone  family — and  it 
is  indispensably  the  solo  instrument 
of  the  saxophone  quartette.  The  in¬ 
strument  resembles  in  tonal  quality 
the  Bb  comet  in  the  lower  register, 
and  the  Eb  comet  or  tmmpet  in  the 
upper  register,  while  the  volume  of 
tone  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
musical  instrament  of  the  same  pro¬ 
portions. 

Let  us  be  mindful  of  these  things 
and  realize  that  the  time  is  near  at 
hand  when  both  the  Bb  soprano  saxo¬ 
phone  and  the  Eb  soprano  saxophone 
will  be  given  their  rightful  recogni¬ 
tion.  They  are  both  essential  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  saxophone  family,  and  will 
find  their  way  to  popular  favor  in  this 
country  in  due  course  of  time. 


Plays  and 
sounds  like 
a  saxophone 


5 


.00 

Coaplat.  with 
■BoulhpiM.,  mmI, 
cap,  lipatim  and 
•  pacial  muiic. 


j^TCACHES  CLARINET  AND  SAXOPHONE 

The  Clar-O-Sax  is  the  ideal  instrument  for  elementary  train- 
ing  on  saxophone  or  clarinet.  The  mouthpiece  and  reed 
develops  the  correct  embouchure,  and  the  fingering  is 
the  same  as  that  of  a  saxophone.  .  .  .  Six  tone  holes 
and  an  octave  key  give  a  range  from  D  below  the 
staff  to  G  above.  .  .  .  Tone  quality  of  a  so- 
A  novelty  prano  saxophone.  .  .  .  Extremely  simple 

instrument  for  ‘t 

.  offers  unlimited  possibilities  to  the 

the  jazz  musician.  experienced  player.  .  .  .  Light 

Can  be  used  as  a  sub-  in  weight;  easy  to  handle; 

stitute  for  the  musette.  pl»ted 

finish. . . .  An  easy  and 
inexpensive  way  to 

At  most  musk  dealers  or  sent  learn  to  play! 

post  pmd  upon  receipt  of  $5.00 


C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd. 


1142  Conn  Building 


ELKHART,  IND. 
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Thomas  Jefferson 
Junior  High  of  Cleveland 

Bids  Fair  to  Big 

Success 


We  have  been  advised  that  we  are 
going  to  hear  more  about  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Junior  High  school  band  and 
orchestra  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the 
future,  and  from  the  looks  of  these 
pictures,  we’re  not  the  least  bit  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  the  statement. 

Moreover,  they  state  that  The 
School  Musician  is  going  to  help 
them  grow,  and  we  don’t  doubt  that, 
either  (patting  ourselves  on  the  back 
again). 

It  seems  like  a  “Believe  It  or  Not” 
story,  but  the  Thomas  Jefferson  high 
school  band  was  the  first  junior  high 
school  band  organized  on  the  west  side 
of  Cleveland,  where  there  is  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  nearly  one-half  million.  Last 


year  they  had  only  25  members,  but 
won  sixth  place  in  the  Ohio  State 
Junior  high  school  band  contest. 

The  orchestra  was  organized  three 
years  ago,  and  now  has  53  members 
in  its  personnel.  That’s  another 
strange  fact  which  makes  ns  feel  as  if 
we  are  getting  our  figures  jumbled. 
An  orchestra  of  53  and  a  band  of 
only  25. 

The  orchestra  won  third  place  in  the 
Ohio  state  junior  contest  last  year.  In 
their  final  concert  in  June  they  played 
“Bohemian  Girl  Selections,”  “Rak- 
oczy  March,”  Beethoven’s  “Country 
Dance,”  and  “The  March  of  the  Boy 
Scouts.”  Stuart  R.  Switzer  is  the 
director. 


Br  ings  You 

EXPERT 

INSTRUCTION 

In  Your  Own  Home  on 

TROMBONE 

BARITONE 

TRUMPET 

CORNET 


with  every  point  made  clear  by 
Complete  Demonstration  on 

PHONOGRAPH 

RECORDS 

as  Played  by 

JAROSLAV  CIMERA 
and  ERNEST  PECHIN 

For  the  player  who  lirea  where  competent 
personal  instruction  is  not  obtainable,  or  to 
supplement  the  wotk  of  joat  regular  teacher, 
these  phonocr»h-recora  instruction  courses 
are  invaluable.  Cornet  and  Trumpet  course  by 
Pechin.  Trombone  and  Baritone  course  by 
Cimera  —  two  of  the  world's  greatest  anists 
and  teachers.  They  give  you  practically  the 
same  instruction  you  would  receive  from  them 
in  their  Chicago  studios.  The  phonograph 
method  is  the  most  modern  home  method. 
You  listen  to  the  master  and  learn  to  imitate 
his  perfect  playing.  Repeat  the  records  over 
and  over  as  often  as  you  desire.  It’s  almost 
like  having  these  famous  artists  in  your  home 
to  check  every  step  of  your  development.  A 
truly  marvelous  course.  Endorsed  by  Sousa, 
Conway  and  other  great  directors. 


Only  a  Limited  Number  of 
Courses  Available -ACT  QUICK! 


Each  course  is  divided  into  4  parts.  Made  to 
sell  for  t6  a  part  or  $20  for  ^1.  A  few  now 
available  at  a  sensationally  low  price— less 
than  cost.  While  they  last  yota  my  have  the 
entire  course  IS2  lessons  and  8>hooograph 
records)  for  only  $7. SO.  To  prove  to  yourself 
how  this  course  will  ii^rove  your  playing  ac¬ 
cept  this  FREE  trial  offer.  Just  order  pan  ooe^ 
Now  costs  you  only  $2.  Consists  of  two  rec¬ 
ords  and  two  inscruaion  books.  I)  demon¬ 
strations  of  elemenuty  and  advanced  tongu- 
ing.  Try  the  records  in  your  own  home  for  6 
days.  Sm  how  helpful  they  are.  Then  if  you 
are  not  delighted  we  will  return  your  $2.  Only 
a  few  courses  left.  You  must  act  quick.  So 
mail  the  coupon  today. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


C  G.  CONN,  XIJ.,  Elkhart,  Indiaaa 
I  Please  send  me  pan  one  of  Instruaion  course  on  I 
.  [  lTmmp«  and  Comet  [  }  Trombone  and  Baritone  I 
I  (Cktre  wbicU  Complete  with  phonograph  records.  ' 

II  enclose  $2  with  the  understanding  that  it  will  be  | 
refunded  if  1  return  course  within  6  days.  | 


tfcommUU  court  it  doaircd  oueUoc  $TM  which  wiU  to 
rcfitmdod  lo  you  if  no*  return  court  miihiu  t  toqw. 
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School  Band  and  Orchestra 
INSTRUMENTS 

Carl  Fischer  American  Model  Band  Instruments 
were  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  high-grade, 
medium-priced  instruments.  Their  up  to  date 
models,  quality  of  tone,  correct  intonation,  reliable 

1  B  valve  action  and  easy  tone  production  have  made 
them  the  choice  of  hundreds  of  School  Bands. 

Our  stock  of  woodwind  and  reed  instruments 
includes  every  instrument  of  this  kind  used  in 
modem  bands  and  orchestras.  Clarinets  of 
metals,  wood  or  ebonite.  Saxophones,  Flutes, 
Piccolos,  Oboes,  English  Horns,  Bassoons, 
Sarrusophones, 

VIOLINS 

We  have  a  large  assortment  of  Violins,  Violas, 
’Cellos  and  String  Basses  and  can  supply  you 
with  a  stringed  instrument  at  almost  any  price 
you  care  to  pay.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  special  catalogs 
of  the  famous  Heberlein  Violins,  Leopold  Auer  Violin  Outfits 
and  the  Joseph  Maddy  All  Aluminum  String  Bass. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  you 
a  catalog  with  complete  information. 

Everything  we  tell  is  guaranteed 

Instruments  sold  on  the  Easy  Payment  Plan.  Write  for  details. 

Carl  Fischer  Musical  Instrument  Company 

The  World’s  Largest  Musical  Instrument  House 

56-62  Cooper  Square,  New  York 

KLQNS  RAINPRCOFED 

SCHOOL  BAND  UNIFORMS 

'  Tailored  from  All  Wool  Fast  Color 

WM  Cloths  to  Individual  Measure 

SMARTEST  STYLED— PERFECT  FITTING 
LONGEST  WEARING 

THEREFORE  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL 

76th  A  nniversary  S pedals 

Coat,  Trousers  and  Overseas  No.  1  No.  2 

Cap  . ^16.75  ^18.75 

Cape  and  Overseas  Cap .  7.00  8.00 

Cape  and  Military  Cap .  8.25  9.25 

Blouse  and  Overseas  C^p  ...  7.25  8.25 

Trousers  only .  5.50  6.25 

IN  ANY  COLOR  COMBINATION 
Monograms  at  Slight  Additional  Cost. 

Regular  Line  Reasotsably  Priced 

According  to  Quality. 

Samples  and  Measurement  Blanks  Sent  on  Request. 

D.  KLEIN  &  BRO.,  Inc. 

'  SPEOALISTS  IN  SCHOOL  BAND  UNIFORMS 

715-717-719  Arch  Sheet  ....  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Dept.2X, 

Shedding  Light 
on  the  Soloists 

(Continued  from  pace  St) 

west  is  Frank  Payne  of  El  Paso,  Texas 
and  we’re  afraid  we’d  have  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  magazine  if  we  told  all 
of  his  honors  and  victories,  so  we’ll 
confine  ourselves  to  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  ones. 

All  camp  members  know  him  from 
his  performance  of  the  Mikado  in  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera  *‘The  Mi¬ 
kado.”  That’s  one  of  his  long  suits. 
He  plays  oboe  and  saxophone  very 
well,  belongs  to  the  El  Paso  high 
school  band,  orchestra  and  chorus, 
acts  as  marching  instructor  for  the 
band — devising  formations  for  it  and 
also  for  the  pep  squads  at  football 
games,  etc. 

He  has  been  chosen  for  the  title  role 
in  the  operetta  which  is  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  December,  is  Sergeant  Drum 
Major  in  the  high  school  R.  0.  T.  C. 
Unit  in  charge  of  the  Drum  and  Bugle 
Corps,  and  helps  in  school  assembly 
programs  by  leading  the  singing. 

In  case  you  didn’t  know  it,  he  won 
second  place  in  the  baritone  voice  con¬ 
test  at  the  camp  last  summer,  and 
sang  in  the  Camp  Male  Quartet  on 
several  of  the  programs  during  the 
summer. 

All  of  which  ought  to  convince  you 
pretty  thoroughly  that  he’s  full  of 
ambility  (our  own  word  for  ambition 
and  ability). 

Joseph  Fortuna 

Interlochen,  Michigan  is  a  long 
ways  from  New  York,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  there  weren’t  many  students 
representing  the  EUist  who  were  at  the 
Camp  last  summer,  but  three  of  those 
who  did  get  Hiere,  certainly  did  credit 
to  the  Blast.  We  mean  Joseph  A.  For¬ 
tuna  of  Buffalo,  Mary  Morrison  of 
Saratoga  Springs  and  Paul  Schmidt- 
chen,  of  Valley  Stream. 

Let’s  get  Joseph  on  the  carpet  first. 
He’s  the  violinist  who  was  assistant 
concert  master  in  the  National  High 
School  Orchestra  last  summer,  and  he 
took  second  place  in  the  violin  solo 
contest.  While  at  camp  he  played  two 
solos  over  an  international  hook-up 
of  the  Columbia  broadcasting  system. 

Buffalo  is  proud  of  this  boy  who  was 
the  first  in  the  city  ever  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  National  High  School  orches¬ 
tra.  He  was  in  the  personnel  of  the 
orchestra  which  played  at  Atlantic 
City,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Washington  last  year. 

At  the  present  time,  besides  his 
scholastic  duties  at  the  high  school. 
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his  work  in  the  school  orchestra  where 
he  is  concert  master,  his  attendance  at 
the  Elastman  School  of  Music,  he  has 
fifteen  violin  pupils,  five  of  whom  are 
high  school  students  and  the  others 
elementary  school  pupils.  His  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  violinist  has  already  gained 
for  him  offers  to  play  at  recitals, 
churches,  and  other  public  and  private 
performances. 

This  is  his  last  year  in  high  school 
and  he  expects  to  carry  his  trust¬ 
worthy  Vicenso  Rugirri  violin  with 
him  to  higher  institutions  of  learning 
until  he  achieves  his  ambition  of  be¬ 
ing  a  concert  violinist. 

Mary  Morruon 

Mary  Morrison  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Saratoga  Springs  High  School 
orchestra  and  choir  for  three  years, 
and  has  long  since  overcome  her 
“stage  fright”  in  getting  up  to  sing 
or  play  solos.  She  won  second  prize 
in  the  contest  for  soprano  voice  at  the 
N.  H.  S.  0.  and  B.  C. 

Mary  is  a  comparative  newcomer  in 
the  musical  field,  having  studied  for 
only  three  years.  She  plays  trumpet, 
and  mellophone  in  addition  to  piano. 
Her  age  is  15  years. 

Paul  Schmidtckcn 

Personally,  we  don’t  have  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Paul  Schmidtchen’s 
home  town  of  Valley  Springs,  because 
Paul  tells  us  he  can’t  get  a  copy  of 
The  School  Musician.  Deplorable 
state  of  affairs. 

Paul  tied  for  second  place  on  the 
cello  in  the  solo  contest  at  Interlochen. 
Since  he  started  taking  lessons  three 
and  a  half  years  ago,  Paul  has  played 
over  the  radio  frequently  in  trios, 
quartets,  and  on  a  few  memorable 
occasions  in  solo.  He  belongs  to  sev¬ 
eral  orchestras  in  addition  to  the  high 
school  orchestra. 

Paul  hopes  to  get  back  to  Camp  next 
summer  and  has  his  eye  on  first  place 
in  the  cello  contest. 


Jean  Schneider 

A  young  lady  of  gn*eat  charm  and 
ability  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  Jean 
Schneider.  Jean  talks  about  playing 
with  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  or¬ 
chestra  with  as  much  nonchalance  as 
if  she  were  talking  about  the  high 
school  orchestra  of  Podunkville. 

Jean  won  first  place  in  the  piano 
solo  contest  at  Interlochen  and  second 
place  on  the  cello  (tie).  Which-all 
makes  Jean,  we  believe,  the  most  out¬ 
standing  woman  candidate  we’ve  run 
across  among  the  school  musicians. 


Richard  Wilay 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
honors  and  opportunities  which  are 
the  lot  of  the  best  school  musicians. 


M 


Listen  to  this  story  of  Richard  Wiley 
of  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

He  has  been  playing  the  Bb  clarinet 
four  years,  but  last  year  he  took  up 
bass  clarinet  to  enter  the  National 
solo  contest.  After  two  months’  prac¬ 
tice  on  this  new  instrument,  he  won 
first  place  in  the  district  solo  contest, 
first  in  the  State  solo  contest  and  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  National.  Then  at  the 
latter  event,  Mr.  Maddy  heard  him 
play  and  gave  him  a  Juilliard  Scholar¬ 
ship  to  the  National  High  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Camp  at  Interlochen 
where  he  held  first  chair  bass  clarinet 
in  both  band  and  orchestra  almost  all 
season. 

In  the  camp  solo  contest,  they 


grouped  the  alto  clarinet  and  baas 
clarinet  contests  together,  and  lid- 
ward  Davison  who  plays  the  alto  and 
won  first  place  in  the  National  con¬ 
test  won  first,  and  Wiley  won  second 
on  the  bass  clarinet. 

At  the  present  time,  Dick  is  playing 
first  chair  solo  clarinet  in  the  Elkhart 
High  School  band  and  orchestra,  and 
you’ll  probably  see  and  hear  him  again 
next  May. 

Jim  Vanallo 

Another  of  the  outstanding  Hoosier 
soloists  is  Jim  Varsallo  of  Gary.  Jim 
is  a  post-graduate  this  year.  Last 
spring  he  was  tuba  player  in  the 
Froebel  state  camp  orchestra  —  won 
first  place  in  the  state  in  the  baritone 


YOUR  VIOLIN  MAY  BE  VALUABLE 


Proper  installation  of  base  bar,  regraduating  and 
adjustment  will  give  you  a  fully  balanced  resonant 
violin.  Many  valuable  violins  have  been  restored. 


Send  for  “Functions  of  the  base  bar,”  also  price  list  of  student  violins. 
Valuations  on  violins  Free.  Shipping  case  sent  on  application. 


THE  FIDDLE  SHOP 

WM.  P.  STOFFEL 


PRIVATE  COLLEaOR  FOR  30  YEARS 
3402  NORTH  AVENUE  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


SUPERVISORS  -TEACHERS 

Send  all  your  orders  to  one  place  to  get 
EVERYTHING  PRINTED  IN  MUSIC 

for  band  and  ORCHESTRA 


-MUSICIANS 

Braas,  Banjo,  Saxophoaa, 
String  Enaembla  or  Sax. 
Folioa,  CoUacdoos,  Soloa, 
Duets  and  Instructors  for 
All  Instruments. 


CoaapUaa  Sarvim  dM  Sam*  Day  your  oedar  ia  racatrad  aa  tfaa  itaadatd  poblicadaea  of  ibaao 
publklMrat  ALnBD,  ASCHER,  BELWIN,  BERLIN,  DITSON,  FISCHER.  FORSTER. 
FOX,  JACOBS,  JENKINS.  MANUS,  MASKS,  McKINLEY,  MILLER,  MUXS,  NICO- 
MEDB,  RUBANK.  SANTOS,  SCHIRMER,  WITMASK.  awl  aU 


feraaiNTyrAFF  ORCHESTRA  MUSIC  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Ranit  M  fall  at  taaM  Vincaoi  M.  SbarwaoiL  Gao.  Mgi. 

F1.00.  twiaaca  C  O.  D.  163S  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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solo  contest,  and  third  place  in  the 
nationaL 

He  also  entered  the  trombone  con¬ 
test,  winning  second  place  in  the  state 
and  fourth  in  the  national. 

In  all  contests  where  he  played,  he 
received  the  maximum  and  highest 
score  in  interpretation. 

Fred  Klein 

The  Glenville  High  School  of  Cleve¬ 
land  will  hate  to  see  Fred  Klein  grad¬ 
uate  next  summer,  because  he  has 
brought  considerable  honor  to  his 
school. 

Last  year,  Fred  won  first  place  in 
the  State  contest  for  French  horns 
soloists,  and  last  May,  at  Flint,  Michi¬ 
gan,  he  received  third  place  in  the 
National  contest.  This  year,  he’s  pol¬ 
ishing  off  the  rough  spots  assiduously 
in  the  hopes  of  annexing  a  few  more 
honors  before  he  leaves  the  high  school 
world  forever. 

Fred  is  one  of  the  best  members  in 
a  band  that’s  good  to  the  last  man. 
They  won  fifth  place  in  the  National 
band  contest  last  year. 


The  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan,  High 
School  Band  has  graced  a  gn^at  many 
football  fields  and  paraded  on  many 
Main  Streets  during  the  past  faU. 
They  excel  in  drill  formations  and  have 


made  initials,  whole  names  and  the 
word  “Hello”  at  a  number  of  games. 
A  shield  of  the  United  States  was  one 
of  the  most  unique  formations. 

At  present  they  are  practicing  for 
concert  work  in  preparation  for  a 
three-day  concert  engagement'  at  a 
local  theater  shortly  after  Christmas. 
t 

The  band  boys  of  Northern  High 
School  in  Flint,  Mich.,  gave  up  an 
extra  hour  of  sleep  three  mornings 
before  Thanksgiving  so  that  they  could 
perfect  their  drills  for  a  Turkey-day 
football  game.  Imagine  showing  up  at 
7:16  A.  M. 

t 

The  High  School  Band  of  Coates- 
ville.  Pa.,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
dedication  ceremonies  of  a  new  United 
States  Veteran  Hospital  last  month. 

t 

The  girls  at  Austin  High  School  in 
Chicago  have  formed  a  “jazz”  orches¬ 
tra  which  will  furnish  the  music  for 
school  functions. 

f 

A  series  of  three  concerts  is  being 
given  by  the  Omaha  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  chiefly 
for  grade  and  high  school  students  in 
order  to  promote  the  general  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  music  in  school  work. 


All-State  Orchestras 

Gam  in  Popularity 

During  the  past  few  .weeks,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  state  teachers  association  meet¬ 
ings  featured  an  All-State  orchestra. 
The  members  are  chosen  from 
throughout  the  entire  state,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  keep  the  orchestra 
honorary  for  the  best  and  most  de¬ 
serving  students. 

The  All-Iowa  High  School  orches¬ 
tra  which  played  in  Des  Moines  on 
November  Hth,  had  a  personnel  of 
250,  directed  by  Charles  B.  Righter 
of  Iowa  City.  Over  one  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  towns  and  cities  were  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  General  Committee  on  Arrange¬ 
ments  was  composed  of:  A.  R.  Edgar, 
Roosevelt  High  School,  Des  Moines; 
G.  R.  Prescott,  Mason  City  High 
School;  A.  W.  Tallman,  East  High, 
Des  Moines;  G.  T.  Bennett,  East  Wa¬ 
terloo  High  School;  Harold  Welch, 
Denison  High  School. 

Twenty-seven  sectional  directors 
were  needed  to  whip  this  huge  orches¬ 
tra  into  shape  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

The  program  was  varied,  and  en¬ 
tirely  successful  in  every  respect. 

Another  very  large  All-State  orches¬ 
tra  was  that  of  New  Jersey,  where 
213  student  musicians  received  the 
honor  of  playing  before  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Teachers  Association  in 
Atlantic  City. 


Denver -Hi  Band 

Alumnus  Turn  Pro 
John  Keener  who  was  graduated 
from  the  Denver,  Colorado,  high  school 
band  last  June  has  spent  the  past  six 
months  with  Nick  Palizzi’s  Bandits. 
He  has  charge  of  the  reed  section  in 
this  orchestra,  and  has  written  some 
of  their  most  popular  symphonic  ar¬ 
rangements. 


The  Champaign  high  school  band  of 
Illinois  very  proudly  points  to  the 
fact  that  eleven  of  its  alumni  were 
among  the  members  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  band  which  drew  such  fa¬ 
vorable  comment  this  fall  wherever 
they  played,  and  in  fact,  drew  almost 
as  much  press  notice  as  the  football 
team.  'The  Champaignists  were  Ross 
Miller,  alto  clarinet;  George  Kaplin, 
bass  drum;  Tarson  Wiley,  comet;  Max 
Flowers,  bass  clarinet;  Driver  Lind¬ 
say,  baritone;  Lockwood  Wiley, 
drums;  Robert  Kammerer,  clarinet; 
Harry  Heffelfinger,  trombone;  John 
Stearns,  trombone;  Fred  Armstrong, 
sousaphone;  Leonard  Hays,  clarinet. 


If  You  R  eceive 

MONEY 

for 

Christmas 

Here’s  a  Way  to  Convert  It  Into  Lifelong  Joy 


If  you  are  among  the  lucky 
ones  who  will  receive  cash 
for  Christmas,  wouldn’t  you 
like  to  invest  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  will  give  you,  not  a  few 
hours  but  an  entire  lifetime 
of  musical  happiness? 

A  genuine  Deagan  Xyl¬ 
ophone  shows  the  way! 

No  instrument  will  give 
you  so  many  hours  of 
vibrant  joy. 

The  thrill  of 
creating  the  > 
snappiest 
kind  of  melodies — 
the  pleasure  of  oc¬ 
cupying  the  spot¬ 
light  at  dances, 
gatherings,  etc.  — 
^e  fun  of  making 
|5  to  $26  for  nights 


D  E  A  O  A  N 
Mail*,  Taaart 
a ra  la  Sally 
a • a  at  • k  a 
U.  $.  laraaa 
af  SlaaSarSt, 
WaSiiaglaa,D.C 


Our  taU  nUEB 
book  li  tbo 
•nt  otap  to  a 
now  ora  of 

fna.  proSt  and 

gapularitj. 
end  tor  It 
today. 


of  “play” — all  tJiese  are  yours 
when  you  learn  to  play  the 
Deagan  Xylophone. 

Best  of  all,  the  Xylophone 
puts  more  snap,  ginger  and 
joy  into  your  high  school  and 
college  days  than  you 
ever  dreamed  of  before. 
Xylophonists  are  in  de¬ 
mand  at  frat  dances, 
school  entertainments, 
wherever  the  spirit  of 
youth  and  joy  prevails. 
The  Deagan  Xylophone 
(used  by  world-renown¬ 
ed  artists)  is  easy  to  master. 
No  finger  or  lip  exercises. 
You  actually  start  to  play  the 
very  first  day.  Easy  pay¬ 
ments.  Free  lessons.  Five 
days’  trial  in  your  own  home. 


J.  C.  DEAGAN,  INC. 


DEPT.  1999 

1770  BERTEAU  AVE. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Can  You 

Make  ’em  Like  It? 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

tal  training  and  displayed  to  the  lis¬ 
teners  the  many  minute  practices 
necessary  before  a  first  class  instru¬ 
mental  organization  can  be  perfected. 

This  group  was  followed  by  the  senior 
high  school  orchestra,  directed  by 
Ruby  Brown,  winners  of  the  state 
orchestra  championship  in  class  C  at 
Hastings.  This  was  the  crowing  per¬ 
formance  of  the  evening,  being  the 
goal  for  which  the  members  of  the 
preceding  groups  are  striving. 

The  program  was  brought  to  a  fit¬ 
ting  close  by  the  presentation  of  the 
trophies  from  the  National  Bureau  of 
Music  and  the  Hastings  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  recognition  of  Peru’s 
championship  standing. 

Mr.  Jindra  is  a  supervisor  who  de¬ 
votes  a  great  deal  more  time  and 
thought  to  popularizing  school  music 
in  his  vicinity  than  his  contract  calls 
for.  One  of  the  many  evidences  of  his 
enthusiasm  is  this  kindergarten  or¬ 
chestra  for  which  he  himself  provided 
instruments  and  gives  the  tots  free  in¬ 
structions,  using  time  outside  of  his 
regular  hours  for  this  purpose. 

The  amount  of  interest  of  both 
parents  and  friends,  and  of  students 
themselves  from  the  time  they  are  old 
enough  to  hold  an  instrument  until 
they  graduate  tells  its  own  tale  of 
Mr.  Jindra’s  success. 


Early  in  December  the  Hyde  Park 
High  School  Band  of  Chicago  enter¬ 
tained  its  dads  with  a  concert  and  pro¬ 
gram  given  in  cooperation  with  the 
athletic  department.  Five  excellent 
numbers  were  played  by  the  band. 
t 

At  last  the  ice  has  been  broken,  and 
a  girl  has  been  admitted  as  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Joliet,  Hlinois, 
High  School  Band.  She  plays  a  harp, 
which  is  being  used  this  year  for  the 
first  time. 

The  anual  concert  given  on  Decem¬ 
ber  6th  showed  that  Joliet  has  lost 
nothing  and  gained  everything  since 
last  June,  when  they  won  second  place 
in  the  National  contest.  The  national 
champion  saxophone  ensemble  assisted 
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LeCi  pttrmmiti  fA«  ASrtrAtert  who  potrom^o  om  mogofimo. 


JOIN  NOW! 

See  Page  48 


What  Instrument  Shall  I  Choose? 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 

Em.  isas 


It  is  a  delightful  home  instnunent 
besides  being  indispensable  in  the 
orchestra. 

Read  the  charming  legends  of  its 
origin  in  many  lands  as  told  in  our 
new  book,  TTiE  FLUTE,  which 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Fima*  tot  Ani*u  and  Taadtan,  also  last 
axpaanra  flutat  for  studants,  accocalaly 
coaunuaad  by  Maatar  CtaftiaiM 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

135  Columbus  Avc.,  Boston,  Maas. 


WHY  NOT  A 

FLUTE? 


V^SrV^ESCOi 

eOSTOKMASS 


Winona  Band  and  Orchestra 
Summer  School 

/f^  ideal  place  for  both  student  and  teacher  to  study  all 
phases  of  instrumental  music,  midst  an  environment 
of  culture  and  refinement. 

Plan  NOW  to  attend  next  Summer. 

TUITION  REASONAM.E 
Wril€  for  particnlors 

COLOSTON  R.  TUTTLE,  DIR. 

MARION,  IND.  (Winter  address) 


1^  Carl  Busch 

lalaraatiotiaUy  fcoeara  riwiprusr  and 


t  The  Spirit  •(  Intatiochan. 
stirring  mardi  for  Band.  Every 
school  should  know  it  Price  10.75. 
Airota  and  FanfsM  for  six  trumpets. 
Brilliant.  Score  and  parts  complete,  $1.00. 

On  Selective  List 

fa  Iho  Woodtondt  and  Lyric  from  the 
Three  Miniature  Suites,  (inductor's 
Score  for  each  suite,  $1.50;  Pull  Oitdies- 
tra,  tt.oo;  Piano  pmt,  tOc;  other  parts, 
*oc. 

Writ*  for  Ihemotic  dreutor, 

H.  T.  FitzSimons  Company  .  . 


By  E.  G.  Epperson 

Composat,  taachar.  condnetar. 
Bogimmon'  Coaibiaatiea  Momd  and  Or- 
ckesiTo  Polio.  Each  part  contains  be¬ 
ginners’  exercises.  Melodious  progressiTe 
selectiona  .Parts  interchangoable  for 
band  or  orchestra.  Piano  part  $1.00. 
Other  parts,  SOc  or  tsc. 

Write  for  Ihemotic  eiremUr. 

Fills  a  Big  Need 

Orchaatra  Folio  No.  2.  Serves  as  intro¬ 
duction  to  moderately  ditScult  numbers 
played  by  H.  S.  Ordiestras.  Well  graded. 
Piano  part  $1.00.  Other  parts,  90c. 

Write  for  themetit  circtUer, 

Dept.  SM,  23  East  jadeton  Blvd.,  (Jiitago,  III. 


◄ 
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”GO  DOWN  MOSES” 

(Let  My  People  Go?) 

Stirring  0/8  Military  Band  Mardi  arranged 
from  the  immortal  Spiritual  by  W.  (X 
Handy,  Composer  of  “OT.  LOUIS  BLUES." 

’’GO  DOWN  MOSES” 

March  has  extra  parts  for  “F"  Saxophone, 
latrodoctocy  Price  90c. 

"FLORIDA  BLUES” 

An  excellent  “Blues’'  arranged  for  full 
Military  Band.  A  novelty. 

Order  today— lotrodoctocy  Price  90c. 

HANDY  BROS,  MUSIC  CO„  INC 

(BOMB  OP  TBB  BLUBS) 

1949  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y, 
Mantlaa  yon  raw  ad  In  Tbs  School  lloalelan. 


Lynn's  Patent  Unbreakable 

METAL  CLARINET  and 
SAXOPHONE  REED 

The  only  playable  metal  clarinet  and 
suopbone  reed  on  the  markat.  Finished 
in  medium  stiff,  medium,  medium  toft 
and  soft. 

Price  each  Clarinet . S1,7S 

Soprano  Saxophone  . n,80 

E  Alto  Saxophone . .'....n,00 

C  Mdody  Saxophone . 

B  Tenor  Saxophone . $8-10 

Sold  only  for  Caah  or  C.  O.  D. 

LYNN’S  PATENT  METAL  REED 

ItIO  FMh  Avenee  ♦  Beever  Falls,  I 
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WOUND  VIOLIN  STRINGS 


Yours  for  the  Asking 

A  very  valuable  booklet  for  all 
■tring  mittk-iana,  deacribing  etring 
making  and  winding,  and  giving 
detail*  regarding  the  wonderful 

HERMETICALLY 

SEALED 

packing  for  wound  atring*. 

Squier-Trued  HermeticMy  StrnUd 
wound  string*  are  supplied  all 
string  musician*  at  the  National 
High  School  Camp  at 
INTERLOCHEN,  MICHIGAN 


■  V.  C.  SQUIER  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


Satisfy  That  Desire 

Play  a 

WM.  S.  HAYNES 
FLUTE 

PICCOLO,  CLARINET 

Write  for  Beomtiful  Coudog 

REX  ELTON  FAIR 

Exclusive  Distributor 
23  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  IlL 
TeL  Webster  74S1 
REPAIRING  EXCHANGES 


Theodora  Troendle 

Pianist 
Composer 
Artist  Teacher 
Sherwood  Masic  School 
FINE  ARTS  BUILDING 
CHiaCO 


JOIN  NOW 

See  Page  48 


Important  Changes 
Made  in  Test 
-Pieces  for  Contests 

Two  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  list  of  test  pieces  for  the 
state  and  national  school  orchestra 
contests. 

The  Class  B  national  required  num¬ 
ber  is  “Rosamunds  Overture’*  by 
Schubert  instead  of  Ballet  Music  from 
the  same  composition,  as  originally 
listed.  The  publisher  is  Carl  Fischer. 
This  number  has  been  graded  as  No. 
14  on  the  selective  list. 

The  number  “Nordic  Symphony”  by 
Hanson  on  the  selective  list  should 
read  “Nordic  Symphony — Slow  Move¬ 
ment”  instead  of  First  Movement. 

On  the  selective  list  for  orchestra 
originally  published  the  Class  A  na¬ 
tional  was  not  included,  as  it  should 
have  been.  This  number,  “1st  Move¬ 
ment,  Symphony  in  D  Minor”  by  Cesar 
Franck,  should  head  the  list  as  No.  1 
because  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  the 
numbers. 


Practice  Made 
Perfect 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

bol  F,  and  think  symbol  C,  what  other 
symbols  are  the  equivalents? 

5.  If  we  divide  F  into  four  equal 
parts,  what  is  each  part  called?  what 
is  each  arc? 

6.  If  we  divide  a  pencil  just  below 
F,  calling  it  one,  where  is  three?  four? 
two? 

7.  If  we  trace  slowly  around  F, 
thinking  a  whole  note,  in  4/4  time, 
counting  aloud,  does  the  pencil  stop? 
If  so,  where?  does  it  stop  at  count 
four? 

8.  If  F  is  a  symbol  of  continuous 
duration  and  this  duration  measured 
by  four  beats,  what  is  the  ratio  of 
duration  from  first  beat  to  third  beat? 

9.  If  we  start  a  tone  on  beat  one 
and  we  only  desire  a  duration  of  one- 
quarter,  on  what  beat  does  this  tone 
cease?  Where  for  a  halfnote?  Where 
for  three-quarters?  Where  for  four 
quarters? 

10.  In  viewing  symbol  F  as  having 
four  attacks,  what  becomes  of  the 


space  between  attacks  (called  arcs)? 
is  there  any  release?  If  a  continuous 
tone  which  starts  with  an  attack,  has 
three  separations,  what  is  each  space 
between  separations?  What  symbols 
are  identical  in  this  respect?  What 
about  Q?  does  A  infer  any  particular 
time? 

11.  If  G  is  an  exact  symbol  of  0, 
which  parts  of  G  represent  what 
tones  in  0?  Where  is  the  third  beat 
in  each?  Where  the  fourth?  If  G  is 
Q,  what  about  the  time? 

12.  If  R  is  G,  or  Q,  or  F,  or  A — 
what  is  the  time?  Why  has  A  no 
time?  What  abouLQ?  about  B?  about 
E?  about  H?  about  I? 

13.  If  we  think  A  divided  into  two 
equal  units,  what  is  each  unit  called? 
What,  then  is  the  time?  What  about 
B?  about  E?  about  F?  about  G?  about 
H?  about  I?  and  R?  How  then  could 
the  remaining  symbols  become  iden¬ 
tical? 

14.  What  is  the  ratio  (of  tone  dura¬ 
tion)  of  M  to  S?  and  of  S  td  M? 
What  then  is  the  ratio  (of  tone  suc¬ 
cession)  of  M  to  S?  and  of  S  to  M? 
What  is  the  ratio  of  M  to  W?  of  W 
to  M?  of  S  to  W?  of  W  to  S?  What 
are  the  speed  ratio  of  each  of  these? 

15.  If  we  think  M  as  divided  into 
two  equal  units,  what  then  is  the  ratio 
of  tone  succession  compared  with  W? 

16.  In  4/4  which  figure  implies 
units?  In  symbol  Y,  which  number  is 
the  unit?  How  many  units  in  Y  6? 
in  Y  4?  in  Y  6?  in  Y  1?  in  Y  2?  How 


School  Band  Uniforms 


Let  U$  Uniform  YOUR 
Bend  Also 

We’ll  send  yon  FREE  onr 
NEW  style  book  of  EIGHTY- 
EIGHT  designs  beautifully 
illustrated  IN  COLORS;  also 
wonderful  line  of  cloth  sam¬ 
ples— 156  IN  ALL.  You’ll 
find  just  whkt  your  school 
wants  in  style  and  color  com¬ 
bination. 

Good  materials,  soparior  work- 
manship,  comet  style  and  pas. 
fact  fit,  at  snrprisingly  lew 
prices  —  that’s  DaMawlin 
Uniforms. 


We  put  the  FOkU  hr 

Uiu/amw 

OeMoulln  Bros.  &  Co. 
1041  South  Fourth  St. 
OrecnviU*,  IIL 


for^’i^alog  _ 

CELLOS.  BOWS,  CASES, 
STRINGS,  ACCESSORIES 

SCHMIDT  BROS.  CO. 

2063  EAST  FOUBIH  Si: 
LCLEVELAND  J2HIO 


many  measures  of  4/4  time  is  Y  2, 
if  T  4  is  one  unit?  How  many  beats 
in  Y  2,  if  Y  4  is  one  unit? 

17.  M,  N,  O  and  P  are  four  meas¬ 
ures  of  "Old  Folks  at  Home.”  Com¬ 
pare  each  measure  of  this  melody  with 
each  of  the  others.  S,  T,  U  and  V — 
are  also  four  measures  of  the  same 
melody.  Compare  each  measure  with 
each  of  the  others;  and  now  compare 
M  with  S— N  with  T— 0  with  U— U 
with  V-M  and  N  with  W-S  and  T 
with  W. 

18.  If,  in  4/4  time,  one  unit  implies 
one  quarter  and  Y  6  is  one  unit,  what 
is  Y  13?  How  many  Y  3’s  are  there 
in  Y  1?  If  Y  1  is  one  unit,  to  be 
played  on  the  first  beat  of  W — ^into 
how  many  parts  must  we  see  this  unit 
divided  to  equal  the  second  beat  of 
W?  What  is  each  part  in  fractional 
to  me? 

19.  If  Y  3  is  a  sixteenth,  what  is 

Y  5?  How  does  this  compare  with  the 
fourth  unit,  of  W?  What  is  the  ratio 
of  Y  3  to  Y  5?  What  is  the  ratio  of 

Y  5  to  Y  3?  Which  note  of  the  fourth 
unit  in  W  equals  Y  3?  What  note  of 
the  same  unit  equals  Y  5?  What  then 
is  the  ratio  of  the  first  note  of  the 
fourth  beat  to  the  second  note  of  the 
same  unit?  What  is  the  ratio  of  the 
second  tone  to  the  first  on  this  same 
count  of  four?  How  many  sixteenths 
are  there  then  in  a  dotted  eighth? 
What  is  the  ratio  of  a  dotted  eighth 
to  the  unit?  What  is  the  ratio  of  a 
unit  to  the  whole  note? 

And  now  our  music!  The  primary 
thought  which  must  precede  practice 
and  hold  our  utmost  attention  during 
practice  is  tone  production  and  its 
measurement;  improvement  of  the 
first  and  true  knowledge  of  the  latter, 
must  evolve  during  “proper  practice.” 
Everything  we  look  at,  in  a  musical 
sense,  becomes  as  perceiving  of  such 
objects  in  terms  of  tone  duration.  I 
look  at  a  building,  my  eye  traces  its 
four  sides  and  observes  its  four  cor¬ 
ners — and  I  count.  Thinking  of  a 
sounding  tone,  as  my  eye  leaves  the 
first  corner — I  count  one.  I  observe 
the  time  it  requires  to  trace  the  space 
between  the  first  comer  and  the  sec¬ 
ond — where  I  count  two;  and  so  on 
around  the  square  aspect  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  musician  would  perceive  the 
same  tmth  in  looking  at  a  circle,  a 
ball  or  any  equivalent.  He  would  at 
once  think  a  sounding  tone — see  the 
two  dividing  lines  (one  vertical .  and 
one  horizontal)  these  would  illuminate 
the  idea  of  four  quarters.  He  would 
keenly  observe  the  outer  line  of  the 
circle  or  ball  or  equivalent  and  again, 
he  would  determine  a  starting  point 
and  count  one,  trace  the  eye  around 
the  quarter  are,  noticing  the  distance, 
(duration)  as  one-fourth,  count  two; 


UNIFORMS 


for 

School 

Bands 

Made  In 
Yomr 
School 
Colors 


4th  Ymt  DtcUr  far  Tham 

H.  CHIRON  CO.,  m  M  kf^  New  Tarii 


Samples 
Sent 
On 

Reauest 

HENDERSON  &  CO. 

ELEVENTH  &  RACE  STS. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Music  Supervisors 
The  AmericanViolin  System 
(or  Beginners 

ky  LLOYD  LOAR,  Music  Master 
writer  of  many  aucceaefal  Instmctian 
and  textbooks.  Composer,  soloist  and 
pedafos. 

America's  sreatest  coarse  of  class  or 
public  school  instructions  published. 
First  year  course  complete  in  six  vol- 
umes.  Second  year  course  will  be  ready 

Price  (per  rolume)  M  cents 
Published  by 

NICOMEDE  MUSIC  CO. 
Altoona,  Pa. 


Melville  J.  Webster 

Formerly  Solo  Clmrhset— 

Innes,  Thavin,  Weber 
Instructor  Clarinet  and  Saxophone 
Coaching  —  Finishing 
PupUs  widi  foremost  bands 

Scheel  lastructi—  a  Spadalty 
V 

Studio:  llV/s  W.  Marion  Street 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


V  LIQUIDATION  SALE 

1  Entire  stoA  will  be  sold  of 
Old  and  Used  Violins  “Oemnn- 
D  der  Art"  Violins,  Oennan  Vio- 
^  lins.  Bows,  Cases  and  Strings, 
also  Wood. 

Seed  far  eelalopt  8  end  Mteamit. 

ly  August  Gumunder 
&  Sons 

US  West  414  St.  New  York 


The  Finest  Line  of 

UNIFORMS 
and  CAPES 

For  School  Bands 

Get  New  Cmtalo$  No.  tOO 
mtid  CLOTH  SAMPLES 

The 

Henderaon-Amea  Co. 

Kalamaaee,  Miek. 


KFW  third  position 

I  Wk  TV  Feedinaetil  ExaMtaet  for  VMhi 

Fills  the  gap  between  elementary  train¬ 
ing  and  orchestra.  Primarily  for  class 
instmetion.  Short  exercises. 

ANDREW  MIKITA,  Mutpliytboro,  III. 


UNIFORMS 

and 

CAPES 

of 

The  Better  Kind 

Write  for  CaSelog  No.  SOB 
aod  mtniion  yom 
School  Colors. 

George  Evtiu  &  G>. 

Siace  1860 

132  North  3th  Street 
Philadslphia,  Pa. 


FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA 
BAND  BOOK 

A  line  book  for  any  band,  not  too  diffi¬ 
cult.  Pull  band.  Price  25'c  per  book. 
Discount  to  schoola.  Sample  copy  free. 

J.  B.  AGNEW,  PmhUther 
3444  HishlawL  Kaaaw  Oty,  Me. 


^?Ls  Earn  Xmas  Money 

Write  fee  30  Sets  St.  Nicholei  Chritteiei  Seels. 
Sell  foe  10c  a  tat.  Wham  told  tend  at  $3.00  and 
rom  keep  S2.00.  No  Woric — Jom  Fnal 
St.NtdielaeSaalCo.  Dapt.S69SM  BioeUre,N.Y. 


tSrtm  WrrU-t  Pirmt  ClarlmrU 
2014  Selwsr  BMs.,  mMwrt.  leS. 

le  Ceeeiie:  U  Sbeter  Street.  Tcrtito 
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Show  Your  Card 

Be  a  full  fledged  **citizen.**  Have  the  right  to  **vote.**  Enter  the 
contests.  Win  a  prize.  Show  your  card  for  reduced  RJl.  fares 
on  all  Association  trips. 

Entertaining!  Fascinating!  Thrilling! 

Being  a  member  gives  you  reduced-fare  railroad  rates  on  all 
association  trips  and  entitles  you  to  participate  in  all  of  the  State 
and  National  Contests;  Bands,  Orchestra,  Solo,  and  Ensemble. 
Besides,  every  school  month,  you  get  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
official  magazine  of  your  own  association;  52  pages  of  intimate 
news;  entertainment;  association  activities  and  announcements; 
articles  by  America’s  best  musical  writers;  hundreds  of  pictures; 
fascinating,  thrilling,  fun. 

Important,  Do  This  Today 

:  The  annual  membership  fee  is  only  ^1.00  which  pays  for  every¬ 
thing  including  the  magazine.  Join  now.  Get  the  full  year’s  bene¬ 
fit.  We’ll  guarantee  you  many  times  your  dollar’s  worth.  Mail 
the  col^>on  below  and  a  dcdlar  bill  today  sure. 

The  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND 
and  ORCHESTRA  ASS’N 

Office  of  the  Registrar 

230  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  R  2900  Chicago,  Ill. 

- APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP - 


I  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  ASS’N. 

■  Ofice  of  the  Rtgistrar, 

'  Room  2900,  230  No.  Ifichisan  Blvd.,  Chicaco,  lU. 

I  Gentlemen:  Pleaae  enter  my  name  aa  a  full-fledced  member  of  the  N.  S.  B.  ft  O. 

I  Aaa’n  for  Ac  preaent  acfaool  year,  1930-1931.  I  cncloac  tl  in  full  payment.  I  am  to 
'  recdec  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  each  monA. 

I  Name . . . 

Were  jrou  a  member  laat  year? . . Age . . . . 

Male  or  Female . . What  inatrument  do  you  play? . . . . 

I  Are  you  a  member  of  Ae  achool  band?  Orcheatra?  BoA? 

•  NanM  of  achool . . ...._ . . 

I  Name  of  Superviaor . . . . . . . 

•  Your  mail  addreaa . . . . . . . 

I  Town . .  State . 

■  (Make  ell  Momey  Orjert,  Cheeks,  ete.,  peyekle  to  the  Netioeel  School  teed 

I  etsd  Orchestre  AttotieAou.) 

I _ 


-J 


and  so  on  around  the  circular  aspect. 
In  this  manner  we  shall  first  practice 
a  little  counting.  Look  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  s)rmbols. 

Studies  3,4,  5,  7  and  8  which  should 
have  appeared  in  their  respective 
order,  have  been  omitted,  owing  to  a 
desire  to  close  with  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  interesting  numbers.  The 
remaining  studies  will  appear  next 
season  together  with  further  varia¬ 
tions.  These  will,  when  completed, 
embody  special  arrangements  of  many 
forma — from  jazzy  variety  to  classic 
order — from  simple  types  of  varia¬ 
tions  to  the  more  complex  artist’s 
brilliancies;  and  all  these  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  comparisons,  rela¬ 
tions,  likenesses  and  differences — uni¬ 
formity  and  multiformity.  True,  there 
will  be  much  repetition  of  such  fun¬ 
damentals  which  directly  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  characterize'  our  model  or 
theme  “Old  Folks  at  Home.”  This 
very  fact,  however,  should  serve  to 
remind  the  reader  of  the  importance 
which  is  thereby  attached  to  our  sys¬ 
tem  in  respect  to  construction  work — 
building  material,  both  as  a  quality 
and  a  quantity.  It  is  thus  we  are 
most  certain  of  forming — not  only 
habit,  but  a  good  habit,  through  sys¬ 
tematic  treatment;  quite  different 
from  results  which  follow  the  usual 
unsystematic  playing  or  stumbling 
through  a  composition  with  few  or 
perhaps  no  repetitions.  Both  systems 
require  much  time.  In  this  respect 
only  can  it  be  said  that  they  have 
likeness. 


It’s  Better  Publicity  to 

Say  Bad  Things  About 

It  But  Thanks  Anyway 

“I  enjoy  the  magazine  a  lot,  and 
wherever  I  go,  I  speak  a  good  word  for 
it.  It  is  the  most  interesting  music 
magazine  I  have  ever  read.” — Dorothy 
Mae  Haymruck,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


Ho  Hum!  They’re  All 

Awfully  Boring  to  Us 
“Don’t  you  ever  get  tired  of  print¬ 
ing  letters  of  glowing  praise  about  the 
magazine  on  the  ‘Studenten-Stimmen’ 
page?  Personally,  I  think  the  maga¬ 
zine  is  rotten,  and  I  bet  you  receive 
plenty  of  letters  saying  the  same 
thing.  At  least,  it  would  be  a  little 
less  dull  and  add  a  little  seasoning 
to  your  flat  page  if  you  printed  some 
of  the  ‘mean’  letters  you  receive.” — 
T.  M.,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


”Sez  You” 

“I’m  glad  to  see  there  is  one  maga¬ 
zine  that  knows  where  to  put  jazz — 
and  that’s  down  and  out.” — Clifford  E. 
Swanson,  Wilcox,  Penna. 
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EQUIP  YOUR  BAND  WITH  FRENCH  HORNS 

Have  a  Sample  Horn  Sent  on  10  Days  Free  Trial! 
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Mail  New  Catalog.  Mark  iiiatrument  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  mail  coupon  for  further  information. 

□  FRENCH  HORN  BOOKLET 
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□Accessory  Catalog 
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□Repair  Folder 
□Flute 
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TRIKE  UP  THE  BAND.' 


The  Modern  Solution  to  the  Problem  of  Instrumental  Class  Instruction 

The  Moore  Band  Course 

A  Complete  Method  for  all  Wind  Instruments  and  Drums 
By  E.  C.  MOORE 

(Associate  Professor,  Lawrence  Conservatory,  Appleton,  Wise., 

Director  Instrumental  Music,  Appleton  Public  Schools.) 

Presenting: — systematic,  carefully  graded  exercising  material  so  arranged  that  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  instruments  may  be  used;  harmonized  melodies  for  group  practice  furnishing  the  ad¬ 
vanced  student  an  opportunity  to  exercise  his  skill  and  less  experienced  players  with  a  simpler 
part:  instructive  texts  for  each  instrument:  numerous  photographic  illustrations  showing  the 
correct  manner  of  holding  each  instrument  and  valuable  new  fingering  charts  which  teach  the 
students  at  a  glance  the  total  range  of  their  instruments. 

The  TEACHER’S  MANUAL  is  the  most  practical  and  exhaustive  ever  published  containing 
authoritative  articles  on  the  most  important  subjects  with  which  instrumental  teachers  must 
be  familiar.  Price  per  part  inc.  Piano  (Director’s  Score)  >  >>  75  Cents  Teacher’s  Manual  >  •  •  $1.25 

LAKE’S  Elementary  Band  Method 

Containing  48  Unisonal  Exercises  and  10  Concert  Numbers 
together  with  a  most  explicit  Conductor’s  Manual 

By  M.  L.  LAKE 

( Famous  arranger  and  composer ) 

Recognizing  the  value  of  unison  playing  as  a  means  of  teaching  beginners,  the  author  has  con¬ 
tributed  this  collection  of  carefully  graded  exercises.  Each  step  prepares  for  the  next  succeeding 
one,  progressing  gradually  from  whole  notes  to  half-notes,  from  common  time  to  2/4  time, 
etc,,  and  introducing  the  slur,  the  tie  and  the  various  dynamic  signs  in  turn. 

The  ten  concert  numbers  added  for  unisonal  performance  are  arranged  in  four  parts  with 
explanatory  notes.  Prices:  Each  part  .....  30  Cents  Conductor’s  Score . $1.25 

Herrick  Band  Book 

16  Marches  for  Young  Bands 
By  RALPH  HERRICK 

This  work  is  designed  to  supply  instructors  and  ambitious  young  bands  with  a  variety  of 
interesting  material  suitable  for  program  and  parade  use  in  an  inexpensive  and  convenient 
form. 

Just  look  at  these  stirring  titles:  School  Spirit,  Our  Bass  Drummer,  Our  Band,  Our  Team, 
March  Modern,  Boys’  Brigade,  etc.  (An  individual  part  for  each  instrument)  Each  Part  .  30  Cents 

For  instrumentation,  contents  and  detailed  descriptive  information  of  the  above  material,  send  for  free  circulars. 


FIFTY  YEARS  PIONEERING  IN  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


©Carl  Fischer,  Inc.  ^ 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 
COOPER  SQUARE  .  NEW  YORK 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  CHEYETTE  METHOD,  ’’FOUR  AND  TWENTY  FOLK  TUNES.” 
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